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BRILLIANTS,; 


SPRINGTIME. 

‘Tis springtime on the eastern billst 
Like torrents gueh the summer rills; 
Through winter's moss and dry dead leaves 
The bladed gras# revives and lives, 
Pushes the mouldering waste away, 
And glimpses to the April day. 
In kindly shower and sunshine bad 
The branches of the dull gray wood; 
Out from its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looke; 
The southwest wind is warmly blowing, 

And odors from the springing grass, 

The pine tree and the sassafras, 
Are with it on its errands going. 

— Whittier. 


Sweet daughter of a rongh and stormy sire, 

Noar Winter's blooming child, delightfal Spring! 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 

And swelling buds are crowned; 

From the green islands of eternal youth 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever-springing shade 
Turn, hither turn thy step. Mrs. Barbauld. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE UNTOUCHED. 


It was stated last week that the joint com- 
mittee on education, in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, had unanimously reported it 
“inexpedient to legislate” for the abolition 
of the law giving School Suffrage to women. 
This was as farasthe writer had then gone; 
but 1 have now the satisfaction of adding 
that the report has been accepted by both 
houses, without a word of debate in either. 
This settles the matter for the present year, 
as no new business can now be introduced. 
There is given another year of entire secur- 
ity for the operation of the law; and during 
that time the number of those availing 
themselves of its provisions can be and 
ought to be doubled. This once done, there 
is no fear that any future legislature will 
repeal the law since no one pretends that 
it has worked otherwise than well in any 
respect but this, that the number register 
ing has been smaller than many persons 
expected. This objection once removed, 
there is no other. 

Now that it is all over, I will frankly say 
that lam rather surprised by this peaceful 
result. It had seemed to me that were it 
only for consistency’s sake, there would be 
some effort to tepeal it. Mr. Francis Park- 
man in his North American Review essay, 
fully recognized that this law embodied the 
very evil against which he protested, and 
he said that it ought to be repealed. Have 
his words then so little weight with the 
community as not even to bring forth a 
single petition for that which he urges, 
or to call forth a single word in the Leg- 
islature against the law he deprecates? 
About most things that are brought for- 
ward in that body there are two sides; how 
is it that about this there is but one? It 
may be said that the law was spared be- 
Cause it was a new law, and had not had a 
fair trial. But the Civil Damage Law is 
newer than the School Suffrage Law—hav- 
ing been passed a fortnight later;—and the 
Senate has argued itself hoarse over the re 
peal of the Civil Damage law, and has prac- 
ticully repealed it, while its ordeal in the 
House is yet to come. It is impossible to 
make the comparison, without seeing that 
& great deal of genuine opposition has been 
developed in the one case, and very little in 
the other. 

It may be well now to explain why the 
‘School Suffrage law has not been amended, 





since it clearly needed it. A petition for 
its amendment was presented, and I think 
that the committee to which it was referred 
would have done something about it, but 
for the following misfortune. A report of 
& committee cannot cover ground wider 
than the original petition or order which is 
referred to that committee. In this case 
the original petition specified certain de- 
sired points of amendment, but unluckily 
did not include the most important.—that 
abolishing the re-registration now required 
annually from women. This defect was 
apparently noticed by the petitioners, for 
another petition was afterwards sent in, 
covering this one point; but unluckily this 
later petition did pot come in until aftcr the 
expiration of the time allowed for ‘‘new 
business;” and it was very properly ruled 
out by the President of the Senate on this 
account. It is due to Mr. Bishop to say 
that he acted with perfect fairness and 
courtesy in the matter, although personally 
opposed to the School Suffrage law. This 
being the case, and the only very important 
amendment being impossible, it seemed bet- 
ter for the friends of the law to leave it 
quite untouched. It must be remembered 
that it is alwaysa little perilous to bring up 
a law for purpose of amendment, lest some 


‘one should suddenly take it into his head to 


make an effort for its repeal. For one, I 
should have been quite willing to run that 
risk for the sake of the really important 
amendment above stated, but after that 
had been ruled out, none of the others 
seemed of sufficient importance to run any 
risk upon. Some of them indeed—as those 
lowering the amount of poll-tax—seemed 
to me undesirable, for the reasons given last 
week. 

I may say, in conclusion, that nothing 
was ever more unreasonable than the attack 
of the Daily Advertiser upon the ladies who 
went to the State House to urge action on 
the prohibitory law. They were not ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffragists,” by the way, and perhaps 
not one of them reads the WoMAN’s JouRN- 
AL, but they advocate women’s voting on 
the one point of granting liquor-licenses. 
The people have an undoubted right to go 
to the State House and confer with their 
representatives about public matters, nor is 
this called ‘‘lobbying,” in any offensive 
sense, unless it is done professionally and 
for money. There is hardly a day that 
some stranger does not accost me, inside of 
the legislative hall itself, with the desire to 
explain some measure in which he is inter- 
ested. Women are excluded by custom 
from the inside of the hall, and that a dele- 
gation of well-behaved and dignified ladies 
should not be allowed ever to consult with 
members outside, on a subject confessedly 
so important as that of temperance legisla- 
tion, shows how little the claim of ‘‘suffi- 
cient influence” amounts to, I too object 
to the assignment of such delegations toa 
committee room, but is because their proper 
place is within the very houses of legisla- 
tion. Never, until they sit there in person, 
will their counsel be fairly received, or 
their presence be held anything but imper- 
tinence by those who object to their partic- 
ular opinions. It is direct power, not indi- 
rect influence, which gives real standing to 





those who hold it. T. W. H. 
~oe 
FACTS CONCERNING THE OCCUPATIONS 
OF WOMEN. 


According to tbe Massachusetts Census 
of 1875, there were in the state at that time 
857,259 females, and 794,383 males, or 
63,146 more females than-males. 

Of this number, 510,482 have some occu- 
pation by which they support, or partly 
support, themselves; 207,067 are unemploy- 
ed, being relatives of the heads of families, 
and supported by them, propertied, and 
non-productive, 7.¢., the insane, paupers, 
convicts, etc.; while the remainder, 139, 
760, are children under fifteen years of 
age. 

Of these 510,432 women, 374 are employ- 
ed by the Government, 10,295 are in the 
professions, 83,207 are engaged in manu- 
factures and mechanical industries, 3522 in 
trade and transportation, 87 in agriculture 
and fisheries, and 412,997 are in personal 
and domestic office. 

If we inquire in what particular depart- 
ments of these divisions of industry women 
are engaged, we shall find that of those em- 
ployed by the Government, the National 
Government employs 105, 99 being in the 
Postal Department, 2 in the Treasury, and 
4in the Pension office; the State Govern- 
ment 185, most of whom are officers or em- 
ployés in charitable and reformatory in- 
stitutions and insane asylums; and the vari- 
ous city and town Governments, 84, 44 of 
whom are in the municipal, 2 in the tax, 1 
in the health, 1 in the police, and 1in the 





paving and lighting departments, and, 85 in 
charitable institutions. 

Of the 10,295 women who are in the pro- 
fessions, 8,136 are teachers in schools and 
colleges, 1395 are musicians and teachers of 
music, 336 are authors and literary persons, 
164 are physicians and surgeons, 68 are ac 
tresses, 171 are artists, engravers, etc.; 16 
are preachers and missionaries, and 8 are 
‘scientific persons.” 

We have seen that next to the number of 
women in domestic and personal service 
come those who are engaged in manufac- 
tures and mechanical industries, a large 
proportion of whom are employed in facto- 
ries and in clothing establishments. Of the 
former there are in cotton factories 16,554, 
to 11,252 males, in cotton and woollen fac- 
tories, 16,444, in boot and shoe factories, 
5724, in paper factories, 2505, in woollen 
factories, 4000, 1714 in worsted, 700 in silk, 
1700 in carpet, and 644 in linen establish- 
ments. 

24,270 women are employed in making 
the various articles of clothing, the largest 
number, 9689, being dress-makers, 2500 are 
milliners, 4200 seamstresses, 4700 tailoresses, 
1400 sewing machine operators, 328 hat and 
cap makers, and so on, being as far as I can 
ascertain, employed in the manufacture of 
every article of clothing with the exception 
of gloves, mittens, palm-leaf hats, and oil- 
clothing, 

The managers in the dress-making de- 
partments of large establishments are paid 
on an average $12.19 per week, and the 
sewing-women $7.43, which is an increase 
of about $2.25 for the former and 90 cents 
for the latter on the wages they received 
in 1860, while the managers in millinery 
establishments earn, on an average $9.62 
and the milliners under them $7.12 per 
week, these wages being also higher than 
those they earned in 1860. 

Women are even engaged in the manu- 
facture of a great variety of metallic goods, 
and also work in metals, as many as 783 
being employed as cutlery, pistol, screw, 
tack, and nail makers, brittannia workers, 
type-founders, wire workers, goldsmiths, 
gold-beaters, jewelry makers, silver work- 
ers, hardware makers, and in other work of 
this description which it would take too 
long to mention. 

In the manufacture of clocks and watches 
237 women are employed, principally as 
factory operatives, although there are 11 
watch polishers, 8 watch makers, and 1 
chronometer maker, while the only persons 
mentioned in the census as making balan- 
ces and pinions for watches, and as watch- 
finishers, are women. 

About 190 women find employment as 
leather-workers, and make belts, travelling- 
bags, wallets and pocket books, harnesses 
and saddles, and one woman is a sheep- 
skin finisher. 

In the manufacture of hair goods 180 
women, more than twice the number of 
men, are employed, as mattress makers, 
hair weavers, sorters, workers and sewers. 

In printing establishments 676 women are 


_employed, principally as compositors, of 


whom there are 436, and as printers, press- 
feeders, proof-readers, print-folders, litho- 
graphers and music compositors, The only 
facts concerning the wages of these women 
that I have obtained are that the female 
proof-readers get on average $11 per week, 
the book compositors $7.22, the press- 
feeders $5.80, while the men in the same 
positions get respectively $25.00, and $20.00 
per week, $12.87, and $6.40. 

159 women are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wooden goods, 96 being rattan- 
workers, 37 basket makers, 15 picture-frame 
makers, and 11 wood carvers, engravers, 
turners and workers. 

In the manufacture of furniture we find 
462 women employed, as chair-seaters, up- 
ho!sterers, cushion-makers, and 1 as chair 
ornamenter. 

The book-binding trade gives employ- 
ment to 493 women, about half of them 
being book-binders, and the rest finishers, 
folders, gilders, and sewers. 

364 women are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods, and 247 in that of 
flax, hemp, and jute goods. 

In the various print works 511 are em- 
ployed, and in making cigars and tobacco, 
289. 

Ta making and preparing numerous arti- 
cles of food 180 women are employed, as 
confectioners, spice makers, yeast makers, 
pickle and preserve makers, cheese and 
chocolate makers, etc. 

Amongst the more unusual occupations 
for women to engage in, is that of the man- 
ufacture of machinesand machinery, which 
gives employment, to 94, among whom there 
are 2 sewing-machine makers, 1 loom build- 
er, 2 mechanics, 47 machine needle makers, 
1 cotton gin, and 6 card makers, and a few 








others of less importance; and also that of 
glass making, in which 42 women are em- 
ployed. 

Amongst the many industries elassed as 
miscellaneous, and in each of which but 
comparatively few women are engaged, are 
the following, which will serve to show 
how great is the variety of occupations of 
this nature now open to them. 

A small number are employed in the man- 
ufacture of brushes, balls, coffins, buttons, 
combs, perfumery, matches, soap, shoe- 
blacking, ink, toys, stove-polish, razor- 
strops, dress-trimmings, etc.; while others 
work in cane, feathers, fur, wax, human- 
hair, whale-bone, and aorn; and there are 
also 13 carriage-trimmers, 1 undertaker, 2 
makers of artificial !imbs, 2 dermatologists, 
1 paper-hanger, 3 lapidary workers, 2 paint 
makers, 1 organ maker, 2 shell workers, 1 
maker of fireworks, 4. wig makers, 2 varn- 
ishers, and many others, whose peculiar 
trades or employments we have not space 
to mention. 

Of the 3522 women engaged in trade 
and transportation, 527 are shop-keepers, 
and traders and dealers in various articles, 
such as drugs and medicines, confectionery 
and fruit, groceries, liquors, boots and 
shoes, clothing, millinery and fancy goods, 
newspapers and periodicals, watches and 
jewelry, bread and pastry, etc. 

The number of saleswomen in the many 
retail stores is 1709, and with the exception 
of carpet, furniture, provision and several 
other stores, there are but few in which 
women are not generally employed. 

Book-keeping affords employment to 405 
women, 140 are in telegraph offices, 40 are 
cashiers, 425 are clerks in stores, 75 are 
packers, 14 are book agents, 2 are insur- 
ance, 2are sewing-machine, 15 are canvass- 
ing, and 5 are business agents, also there is 
1 banker, 3 bank clerks, 2 inspectors and 3 
contractors, of what, it is not specified. 

Very few women are engaged in agricul- 
ture, there being only 21 farmers, 1 market 
gardener, 1 poultry raiser, 10 florists and 1 
laborer, while under the head of fisheries 
must be mentioned 1 pisiculturist and 1 
fisherwoman. 

Although, as we have seen, women are 
admitted into so many departments of trade 
and mechanical industries, yet the number 
of those who are in business for themselves 
is very limited, and with few exceptions it 
is carried on by them on a very small scale, 
many of them being widows who have con 
tinued the business of their husbands, when 
obliged to earn their own support. I have 
not been able to find any women who are 
are engaged in a wholesale business of any 
kind, although I have been told that they 
are silcnt partners in several firms in Bos- 
ton. 

Women, as a rule, lack the methodical, 
systematic training needed to enable them 
to engage in large business enterprises. 
Those in the upper classes of society, when 
unexpectedly thrown upon their own re- 
sources for their support, generally take 
refuge «mong the already crowded ranks of 
teachers, often when they have no special 
taste or fitness for imparting instruction, 
while if when young they had been thor- 
oughly trained for some trade or profession, 
then when the necessity arose for them to 
earn their own livelihood, they would be 


ready for the emergency. a me 
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MISS KATE FIELD. 








Miss Field was greeted by a ‘“‘large and 
fashionable” audience on the opening even- 
ing of her new entertainment in Horticultu- 
ral Hall. The performance, which she car- 
ried through with astonishing freshness and 
vigor, gave great amusement to those pres- 
ent. Limits of time only allow us to speak 
of it very briefly, but we will instance two 
of her songs, Twickenham Ferry and the 
Spanish Muleteeer, as having merited and 
received an encore. The ‘‘Silent Song” was 
as comic as it was intended to be, and the 
‘take off” of a Cheap John auctioneer and 
of a “‘swell” orator were very good. Miss 
Field’s voice is agreeable in quality, and her 
use of it bears evidence of careful study and 
training The various features of the en- 
tertainment were received with due ap- 
plause, and the audience seemed as appreci- 





ative as it was friendly. J, W. H. 
—eoe 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIUNS AND 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Dr. Divsmor, of Omaha, recently 
gave an earnest address on ‘‘Woman’s 
Hour.” 

Mrs. Harrier N. Friant has given the 
town of Wakefield $200 to beautify Memo- 
rial Hall. 

THE Counress or Porrsmouru, mother 
of the successful candidate, addressed a 
crowded meeting at the Barnstable elec- 
tion. 

Mrs. E.izaperu Acker, of West Ches- 
ter, has just presented to the Berean Bap- 
tist Church of that borough, the sum of 
$2,000. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon, of New Orleans, is 
reported in the Hartford Times as having 
made ‘‘one of the best and most effective 
— of the Convention” (at Washing- 
ton). 

Mrs. Eunice R. Sweat is the oldest 
person in Belmont, N. H., and probably 
the oldest in the State. She was born in 
Hampton, February 11, 1776, and is now in 
her 105th year. 

MLE. CoLterre Dumas, the pretty and 
piquant daughter of the novelist, has just 
entered society. She is very much ad- 
mired at the entertainments to which her 
proud father escorts her. 

Resecca Cook, of Holden, Mo., has re- 
covered $325 and costs from the school 
board who turned her adrift before the 
term was out because she reproved her big 
girl pupils for wearing corsets* 

Mrs. ExizaneTn Tompson, the New 
York philanthropist, has given $500 to the 
Auxiliary Sanitary Association of New 
Orleans, which did so much to keep yellow 
fever out of the city last summer. 

Mrs. GEN. GRANT says that the happiest 
period in her life was when she lived in 
Galena, Ill., in a small brick house, and 
had one servant. And she adds: ‘It was 
the ex-President’s happiest time.” 

Tue Ducuess or MARLBOROUGH is an 
indefatigable worker. The immense corre- 
spondence from innumerable applicants for 
aid all passes through her own hands, and 
she writes most of the answers herself. 

Tue Ducness or GALLTERA, a lady dis- 
tinguished by her repeated munificent dona- 
tions to the cause of charity, has given her 
Genoese palace of La Salita di San Bartolo- 
meo degli Armeni for a child’s hospital. 

Miss GENEVIEVE Warp sends several 
designs to an exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, and sculpture by members of the 
dramatic profession in London; one is a 
marvelously adroit copy of a popular mas- 
ter. 

Mrs. Matiupa J. GaGa, of the National 
Citizen, delivered a lecture in Vineland, on 
her return from Washington, which is 
reported by the local press to have been 
very fine. It was on the Women of 
Egypt. 

Miss Emma VApERS, the actress, has ob- 
tained a verdict of $4,800 against the Lou- 
isville (Ky.) Polytechnic Society, in the 
hall of which association she recently re- 
ceived severe injuries by falling through a 
trap-door on the stage. 

Rev. Anna Outver, who has been doing 
an excellent work in Brooklyn the past 
winter, proving herself.an admirable pastor 
as well as preacher, is this week in Boston 
where she will probably preach for one or 
two Sundays before her return to Brooklyn. 


NELLIE, the daughter of ex-governor 
Hubbard, of ‘Connecticut, who “eloped’and 
married her father’s coachman, has learned 
the dress making business, and is living 
happily with her husband. Her father tells 
her that she will be received into the fami- 
ly again if she will leave her husband. 

Lavy Hewitt, the wife of Admiral Sir 
William Hewitt, K.C.B., has just met 
with an unfortunate accident. She was 
feeding a favorite parrot, when her attention 
being momentarily diverted, the bird bit 
the forefinger of her right hand and, blood 
poisoning having supervened, the finger 
has been amputated. 

Tue Empress or Ausrrta is the hunting 
sensation again this year in Ireland. Her 
strength is herculean; she not only is hours 
in the saddle, but rides hard. She narrowly 
missed a bad fall recently when out with 
the Meaths. Her horse stumbled and par- 
tially fell, but she kept her seat in splendid 
style, and the animal recovered itself. 

Mrs. Harrrer P. Dame, who is widely 
known as a matron among the New Hamp- 
shire soldiers in thé Civil War, is said to 
have been the only woman in the country 
who went to the field at the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, and who stayed till six 
months after the surrender of Lee. She is 
now in Government service at Washington. 
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Lovely as somé Arcadian dream, placed in such a light that we wish every | doctor, so Dr, Lofty again took up an oar. | tached, at No. 64 Bleecker Street, New York | lishing in Chinaa Hospital for Women, 
As I its glory share with her man was compelled to read it, or listen to | For Mr. Lee and Mr. Thompson were | in 1957. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. Mary | through which she is exerting a wide sprea:| 
Who holds me hare her prisoner, its reading.” And so, while Mrs. Lee and | thoroughly in sympathy with their wives | E. Zakrzewska, now of Boston, and Dr. | influence. Sixteen of our graduates have 
My mative, eteegme flow far sway, Mrs. Young sat busy with some needle- | on the subject of “equal rights.” Emily Blackwell, being attending physi- | engaged in hospital work as resident physi- 
pte alg sulin day rhea Fh work, Mrs. Thompson read. With more than usual dignity, and in a | cians. It required some moral courage at | cians, or as physicians to large Women’s 
Replaces gleams of old delight; The inconsistency of the arguments | tone meant to be an extinguisher, he re- | that time to be a member of the board of | Colleges, as Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
The impassioned dreams of youth are gone, against women’s voting were shown so | marked: trustees, or of the consulting physicians, of | Seven of our graduates have been abroal 
And fainter grows the laughter tone completely, and the absurd manner in “If women expect to vote, they should | so unpopular an institution as this, the first | and pursued their studies at European Uni- 
twnste Gact t paged sappy chia which Josiah defends Samantha's ‘‘goiag | be willing to do military duty.” woman's hospital established in America. _| versities. One of these, in connection with 
bdeagrsty 5 Hay do not sigh, P to the polls’’ by telling her it would be per- Mrs. Lee, who had all this time been We made our first effort the founding of | one of the professors at Zurich, has publish- 
A prisoner of hope am I. fectly right if she went for shirt buttons, | quietly listening, looked up now and said: a hospital rather than a college, because, | ed 9 paper of original research on some 
Ah! short will be'the time I know called forth peals of laughter. She could “Yes; that might be well, to allow no | while there was at that time no hospital | points of Physiology. The Thesis of anoth- 
Till 1 shall hear the Jordan’s flow, plunge into the vortex of political corrup- | one to vote who could not do military duty.” | open to women, there were already in ex- | er was printed in one of our New York 
And I will hear the angel strain, tion, if in pursuit of shirt gussets. At the We knew by the twinkle in her eye that | istence two small colleges for women, one | Medical Journals, and has been lately repud- 
poo ph aps hap mata ir end of the chapter the book was closed, and | something was coming, for Mrs. Lee was | in Boston, and one in Philadclphia. lished by an English Medicat Journal, as 
That open in celestial air, : the two standards of purity for men and | logical. Do not blame her too much, gen- In these the instruction consisted of two | one of the most important papers contribu- 


And beanteous in that Heavenly Land 

"Twixt Faith and Love, Hope still shall stand, 

And I her glorious triumph know 

Who am her prisoner here below. 
—Exchange. 





DA CAPO, 
BY D. L. PAINZ. 
She sat at the old piano, 
Her fingers, thin and pale, 
Ran over the yellow key-board 
The chords of the minor scale. 
Her hands were withered and shrunken, 
Her form with age was bent; 
They seemed twin spirits in look and tone— 
Herself and the instrument. 
For the instrument, quaint and olden, 
With its single tremulant strings, 
Was little more than a spirit, 
And its tone seemed a whirr of wings; 
An-:t she—the keen chisel of sorrow 
And the cruel burin of care, 
Had cut im her dear old features 
Deep furrows here and there, 
Till all that was gross and earthy 
Had been chipped and smoothed away, 
And disclosed the patient angel 
Behind its thin mask of clay. 
She pansed; and with upturned features 
And reminiscent eyes 
Was translated in one brief moment 
Back to young life’s Paradise. 
And the lovely spirit of childhood, 
So trusting, and pure, and sweet, 
Came back and glorified her 
From beaming forehead to feet. 
Then she swept the keys, and the music 
Of vanished years leapt out; 
Each note was a patter of merry feet 
And a gleeful childish shout. 
And fingers dimpled and rosy 
Tripped o’er the enchanted keys, 
And the music was fresh as young langbter 
Or the warble of birds in the trees. 
No strain from the old tone-masters, 
No burst of harmony grand, 
Sprang from the old piano 
At the touch of that magic hand, 
But the simple airs of her girlhood 
Rippled in melody sweet, 
As in days when her sky was all sunshine, 
And the honrs were as happy as fleet; 
And sparkled the light that vanished 
From eyes long dried of tears, 
And twinkled feet to her music 
That have mouldered in dust for years. 
And as she watched and listened, 
She seemed to our moistened eyes 
Already veyond the portals 
That open toward the skies. 
Nor seemed it longer a marvel 
That when, in the morning gray, 
The disciples came to the tomb ef the Lord 
To bear tne body away. 
They found but his cast-off garment, 
With its odor of aloes and myrrh, 
And the stone rolled away from the open door 
Of an empty sepulchre. 
—Eachange. , 
——————— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


MRS. LEE’S TEA-PARTY. 


BY MRS. E. C. TOMLINSON. 


I hope my readers will not think this is 
to be an account of a fashionable tea-party, 
where the guests were invited to tea at 
seven or eight, where the ladies were in full 
dress and dancing and card-playing were 
the order of the day—or rather evening. 
On the contrary, it was the most informal 
little affair imaginable. Coming out of 
church on Sunday morning, Mrs. Lee said 
quietly to Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘Come over to 
tea Tuesday and bring Samantha with you.” 

Now the readers of the JouRNAL will un- 
derstand at once that Mrs. Lee alluded to 
the book then just published, ‘‘Samantha 
at the Centennial.” The same invitation 
was extended to Mrs. Doctor Young, with 
a request that the husbands should come to 
tea at six. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Lofty were 
added to the list, which comprised the en- 
tire party, including Mr. and Mrs. Lee, and 
Prof. Marsh, an uncle of Mrs. Lee anda 
member of the family. 

We hope it will not be too great a shock 
to our ultra-fashionable readers, when we 
say that promptly at two o’clock Mrs. Young 





women were discussed. 

The sketch of Senator Nyse and his vic- 
tim caused ‘‘their hearts to burn within 
them,” 

‘The trouble is,” said Mrs. Young, ‘‘it is 
too true.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lee, sadly, ‘‘it is no 
fancy sketch.” 

“No indeed,” added Mrs. Thompson, 
“I can put my finger on more than one Sen- 
ator Nyse in this town.” 

Then followed a discussion of plans how 
best to help the victims of such men. 
For this trinity of ladies were not Paul’s 
models, always keepers at home. On the 
contrary they were actively engaged in 
every good work to elevate the condition of 
fallen humanity. Let it not be inferred, 
however, that their homes were neglected. 
All three were model housekeepers, and we 
wish to say in passing, that there was never 
a greater mistake than to suppose all wo- 
men who labor outside of home to be dis- 
orderly and untidy. We have made a 
study of this, and find that those who ac- 
complish the most good for others, are al- 
ways the best housekeepers. And this can 
be logically explained. A lady who is me- 
thodical at home, can so systematize her 
work as to leave time for outside things. 
At the weekly temperance meeting the 
day before, a case was brought up of ‘‘one 
more unfortunate,’’ who wanted to leave 
her life of shame; a home was provided 
until her mother could be notified, and the 
wanderer reclaimed. This work for Mag- 
dalens was directly in their line. So inter- 
ested did they become, that there was no 
time for another chapter before Dr. and 
Mrs. Lofty, and Messrs. Thompson and 
Young arrived, After greetings, and some 
general conversation, Dr. Lofty espied the 
open book upon the table. Taking it up 
and glancing through its pages, he remark- 
ed: ‘‘I should say this had better be taken 
in minute doses; eh, Doctor!” appealing 
to Dr. Young, who was a disciple of Hahne- 
man. 

‘*That is my opinion,” replied Dr. Young, 
the smaller the better.” 

Samantha could ask no higher praise for 
her book from you,” said Mrs, Thomp- 
son. ‘‘We know the power of small doses.” 
Dr. Young was Mrs. Thompson’s family 
physician, 

“It seems to me,” said Dr. Lofty, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Young, ‘‘Woman Suffragists 
are losing ground.” 

“Ah! I was not aware of that, ” replied 
Mrs. Young. ‘I have not seen anything to 
confirm your assertion; on the contrary 
everything indicates that they are gaining 
ground. On what do you base your opin- 
ion?” 

‘I notice that Woman Suffrage is a fail- 
ure in Wyoming,” he answered. 

‘*Why do you think so?” she asked. 

“On my return from California,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘I was detained an hour or two at 
Cheyenne and walked about the town. I 
inquired of several whom I met, and they 
assured me that it was a failure.” 

“TI have proof quite to the contrary,” re- 
plied Mrs. Young. “The testimony of 
three Ex-Governors and the last Speaker of 
the House, besides the editors of the leading 
papers, is quite the reverse of yours. All 
insist that the experiment of giving Wom- 
an the ballot has been successful. The best 
women avail themselves of the privilege 
and will support only the best men. Both 
political parties have discovered that they 
must. nominate men of integrity and moral 
worth or they will be defeated. I shall be 
happy to send you the copies of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL containing these communica- 
tions,” she added. 

“Dr. Young, seeing that Dr. Lofty was 
getting the worst of the argument, came to 
the rescue. 

**‘When women have the ballot men will 
be absolved from all obligations to them,” 





tlemen, she couldn’t help it. If the Creator 
had given all the brains to man and all the 
heart to woman (as is the typical man and 
woman), by the very laws of transmission, 
the daughters as well as the sons inherit 
mental gifts, until in process of time they 
are as intellectual as the boys. It is an es- 
tablished fact that all our great men inherit 
their strongest, noblest traits from their 
mothers. 

Mrs, Lee’s father had a passion for de- 
bate, and was never so happy as when dis- 
cussing some subject with a ‘‘foeman wor- 
thy of his steel.” He had transmitted to 
his daughter this ‘ove of argument, and it 
was perfectly natural for her to reason from 
cause to effect, and from premise to conclu- 
sion. 

“But you must remember,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘whom you will disfranchise. Nearly 
all our presidents of colleges, a great pro- 
portion of our doctors of divinity, an army 
of writers and thinkers, whose age and 
health disqualify them for soldiers, and 
thousands of men who, although they may 
look well, would not be accepted by any 
recruiting officer in the land. On the other 
hand you enfranchise all the vile women, 
all the brutal element of the female order, 
who can fight better than any one here,’ 
she said glancing around. “I noticed in 
the morning paper an account of a fight 
between two colored women, where one bit 
off the other’s nose. I have no doubt they 
could do military duty.” 

“But excuse me, Doctor,” she continued 
archly, ‘‘would you be willing to abide by 
that test?” 

The divine was really worsted, for he had 
a lameness which utterly disqualified him 
fora soldier. Dr. Young was a confirmed 
invalid. Mr. Lee, although he might have 
passed for the embodiment, had a physical 
disability. Prof. Marsh and Mr. Thomp- 
son were both exempt by age, and so not a 
gentleman in the room could have the right 
of suffrage on the military test. All took in 
the situation, and, amid a peal of laughter, 
Tose as tea was announced. 

This was nearly two years ago. The 
same party gathered around Dr. Young’s 
hospitable board to discuss the New Year’s 
turkey. 

Dr. Lofty declared that if ever he op- 
posed Woman Suffrage it was when he 
was a tiger. 

The entire party had been reading “The 
Light of Asia,” by Edwin Arnold, and so 
they understood the allusion to the passage 
in the life of Buddha. The ladies were 
willing to accept the explanation, especially 
as he promised a sermon soon on Paul’s 
ideas of women, which they feel sure will 
be treated in a different manner from what 


it would have been two years ago. 
Akron, 0. 
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HISTORY OF WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION IN AMERICA. 


Prior to 1849, women had occupied them- 
selves to a certain extent with Medicine, 
usually in connection with water cures or 
other forms of popular, but irregular and 
irresponsible practice. 

In that year, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
graduated from the Medical College of Ge- 
neva, in New York State. The next half- 
dozen women who studied were educated in 
colleges for men, and visited in public hos- 
pitals with men students. There was then 
no precedent established, and each college 
ér hospital acted as it saw fit. Asa result 
of the discussion thus eroused, women stu- 
dents were entirely excluded from all 
schools and hospitals. This was done, not 
from any annoyance or inconvenience caus- 
ed by the presence of these women students, 
as none was experienced, and none was al- 
leged as the reason for the change, but sole- 
ly as a matter of policy, in deference to the 
first general feeling of the medical profes- 
sion. 





courses of lectures, of from four to five 
months each, with no practical instruction 
whatever, the students graduating year af- 
ter year, without having during their whole 
course, stood by the bedside of a patient. 

ldo not state these facts asa reproach; 
it took great effort on the part of these ear- 
ly schools to do even what they did. But 
we felt that the hospital was the real foun- 
dation of medical training, and we prefer- 
red to supplement these efforts rather than 
repeat them. From this time, groups of 
the senior students or young graduates from 
these schools resided in the Infirmary to ob- 
tain practical experience. Gradually we 
obtained admission for them to the Clinics 
of the Demilt and other City Dispensaries, 
and formed classes for their private instruc- 
tion by some of the younger medical teach- 
ers of the city. Many of the best known 
and most successful of the women physi- 
cians scattered through the country were 
among these early students. ‘Three other 
Women’s Hospitals have been established 
by some of these first students or co-work- 
ers in the Infirmary, the Woman’s Hospital 
in Philadelphia, the New England Hospital 
for Women in Boston, and the Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago. 

In 1865, we obtained a charter fora ccl- 
lege in connection with the Infirmary. We 
took this step with some reluctance, as our 
efforts had always been directed toward 
bringing women into the general current of 
medical training, and we had always hoped 
toend by obtaining admission for the stu- 
dents of the Infirmary into some of the large 
city schools. But while colleges for women 
had greatly increased in number, the quali- 
ty of the education had hardly advanced 
beyond that of the early schools. 

There were three chartered Institutions 
in New York City conferring degrees upon 
women; but not one of them gave such an 
education as came up to the requirements 
requisite for their degrees to be recognized 
by the profession, though they were so by 
the law. A fund for educational purposes 
having been raised by the friends of the In- 
firmary, we applied to one of the oldest and 
most influential of our colleges for advice 
in the matter. We made astatement of the 
difficulties resulting from the separate edu- 
cation of small classes of women, showed 
that the number engaged proved that the 
matter had taken root, and asked as the 
most effectual way of raising the standard 
of their education, that the college would 
allow us to establish scholarships for women 
in connection with it. We offered to es- 
tablish such scholarships to the amount of 
$2,000 a year to begin with, to select the 
students and enter them as beneficiaries of 
the Infirmary, thus securing the power of 
withdrawing any one who might prove un- 
suitable. 

This offer was declined, and the opinion 
expressed that the only way to secure bet- 
ter education, was to establish a school of 
such a character, as a separate college. ‘The 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary was therefore opened. We began 
with a group of teachers who determined 
that the instruction of the school should not 
be measured by its pecuniary returns, and 
with a Board of Trustees who made the 
most liberal effortsto carry the burdens 
the College imposed upon the Infirmary. 
In the beginning we carried out many of 
the alterations which the profession at 
large had for some time been urging upon 
the College, but which had not then been 
adopted by any of them, namely: the ex- 
tension of the college course through three 
years, the lengthening of the college year, 
the grading the course, so that each year's 
study was not a repetition of the previous 
one. 

A chair of Hygiene was established, and 
this was the first time that this branch was 
taught in a medical college in this country. 


We also formed a Board of Examiners, in- 





ted upon the subject. Two of our gradu- 
ates have applied for hospital positions 
given by competitive examinations, these 
being the first instances in which women 
have been admitted to such competition, 
In both cases the examination was success- 
fully passed. In one case, the position at 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital was given, and was 
satisfactorily filled. The other was for a 
position as Interne at the Charity Hospital, 
and the candidate, though successful in ex- 
amination was declined, because there were 
no arrangements made for filling those posi- 
tions by women. 

I think these facts show that we have 
succeeded in inspiring our graduates with 
an honorable ambition for progress in their 
profession, and in making them accept the 
idea of steady and diligent work needed for 
this. 

Now with regard to women’s capacity 
for continuance in such work. 

For twenty years the medical work of 
the Infirmary has been done by successive 
groups of women doctors, The kind and 
amount of work done is very much that of 
ordinary practice. The charge of patients 
inthe wards—prescribing daily in the Dis- 
pensary—visiting the poor in their own 
homes at all times and seasons. I can cor- 
dially testify that the work has been done 
as faithfully, steadily, and perseveringly, 
as it could have been done by men. I be- 
lieve there have been fewer days of absence 
from illness, less interruption of service 
from defective health or any other cause, 
than the average in other institution. It is 
very rare that the health of any of these 
physicians fails under the work. Very 
commonly it improves inthe more active 
and varied life. 

Looking over the history of those who 
have passed out from the Infirmary, I find 
that almost without exception, they have 
remained in the practice of their profession. 
They have almost invariably supported 
themselves by it, and in many instances 
have made good incomes and accumulated 
an independence. Judged from the point 
of view of practical success, it may safely 
be said that medicine is at present one of 
the most remunerative careers open to wo- 
men, and it is certain they will never give 
itup. The question of their practicing the 
profession is assuredly settled. The only 
question that remains is, how they shall 


practice. EMILY BLACKWELL, 
~o 


WOMEN VERSUS WHISKEY. 


Wm. Jennings, proprietor of the Broad- 
way house, San Francisco, last Tuesday 
night got drunk and pounded his wife until 
the neighbors went for the police, who 
when they arrived found that Jennings had 
desisted from sheer exhaustion. His wife, 
whose body was covered with blood flow- 
ing from the wounds which he had inflict- 
ed, was carried to a hospital in an express 
wagon. The account says that a skillet and 
a three-legged stool with which he had 
pounded the poor woman were covered 
with her blood and her hair. Jennings will 
probably pay a fine, which will come out 
of the money he ought to expend for the 
benefit of his wife, and he will go back to 
torture her again whenever he happens to 
drink whiskey enough to make him vicious. 
And still we are told that women ought to 
have no voice in the making of laws be- 
cause they are not interested in public mat- 
ters. And we are told that a law forbidding 
the sale of liquor to such men as Jennings 
would be an unjust interference with the 
rights of individuals. It would never do to 
interfere with Jennings’ right to get drunk 
and pound his wife, further than to put a 
fine into the public treasury, which money 
ought to go toward buying clothing for the 
poor woman. Out upon such miserable 
pettifogging! The fines and the license 
money which go into the public treasury 
are the price of blood, Murder and more 








—_—— 
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horrible crimes are permitted -_ encour- 
aged, all in the name of revenue. And the 
demons of the infernal region, if ‘such there 
be, laugh in joy as the government goes on 
raking into its coffers the price of souls and 
taxing the people to support hospitals, 
poor-houses, jails and lunatic asylums.— 
California Transcript. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 


Eprtors JouRNAL:—One of the most un- 
mistakable signs of change, from old to new 
customs and ideas, in these latter days, is 
the opportunities for ‘lone women” to see 
the world. Time was, and that so recently 
as to be almost yesterday, when a girl’s 
only possibility of crossing the ocean—un- 
iess indeed she were blessed with rich par- 
ents who had inclination and leisure for 
travel, and who were good-natured enough 
to take her along—was in finding a husband 
who could be coaxed to take her across on 
their bridal tour. Probably more than one 
bright, intelligent girl, whose longings for 
travel had always been her chief ambition, 
has married to gratify it, as other women 
have to achieve other ambitions to which 
they could see no other opening. It is not 
a happy thing to think of, by any means, 
and Heaven be praised that all possibilities 





are rapidly opening before the feet of the. 


“coming girl,” who may walk in almost any 
respectable path which was formerly re- 
served for her brothers, or which, at best, 
she could not travel unless a brother’s or a 
husband’s arm was'‘given for her protection. 

The old notion that ‘ladies cannot travel 
alone in Evrope” has been effectively dis 
proved by parties of ladies who have accom- 
plished the feat both with pleasure and 
profit. To be sure, a single iady, entirely 
alone, would be in danger of encounter- 
ing the rude gaze and perhaps insulting 
words, from specimens of European man- 
kind who cannot, or will not, understand 
that a lady can be a lady outside of con- 
vent or home walls, unless she carries a 
watch-dog in the shape of a man, around 
with her. But by a ‘‘modern invention,” 
for which we have to thank Dr. Tourjee of 
Conservatory fame, any lady, old or young, 
who has a desire to see the Old World, may 
do so at the same expense and with precise- 
ly the same opportunities and protection as 
enjoyed by the other sex, and all the while 
—and this is the best of it—with perfect in- 
dependence, and no uncomfortable feelings 
of obligations incurred. Itreally does give 
one an exquisite sensation of being one’s 
own mistress, when it is realized that, by 
depositing a sum of money, and registering 
one’s name with proper references, one may 
forthwith don her travelling suit, pack her 
trunk, and off for Europe or for Egypt and 
the Holy Land without a “‘by your leave” 
or a ‘‘so kind to give me the protection of 
your company,” to any living being! Of 
course, every woman, as well as every man 
of these pleasant excursion parties, is in his 
or her heart, thankful enough for the pleasure 
of the company of the others, for everybody 
knows what a bore as well as an inconven 
ience it is to travel alone, but there is no 
necessity to feel or express individual 
thanks, unless it be to the Doctor himself, 
who really does deserve gratitude for open- 
ing such a chance to women, as well as for 
his uniform belief in their capacities and 
rights. 

It is not proposed to give any particulars 
here. They will be found in the printed 
circulars. By this plan many a school 
teacher and scribbler may be able to enjoy a 
summer vacation. EUREKA. 

Boston, Feb, 23, 1880. 
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TEASING CHILDREN. 





I would like to utter my protest against 
this senseless child-injuring practice. How 
many children’s dispositions are forever 
ruined by it! Many a mother sits by, and 
inwardly writhes with anguish, while some 
kind friend laughingly teases her child, dis- 
pelling at one stroke, the good influence of 
many an hour of the mother's precious time. 
I have a little boy, a bright intelligent little 
fellow, at whose behavior I am often griev- 
ed, caused solely by some injudicious friends 
who will worry him into a passion just to 
see him ‘‘show his spunk.” Verily I should 
like to show mine at such times! Often I 
have been obliged to punish the child when 
really the punishment should have fallen 
on the older head. On such occasions I am 


moved to pray, ‘‘Save him from his friends.” 
BESsIE. 
_—__+ eo 


WOMEN IN SCIENGE. 


Prof. Proctor, in one of his lectures as 
reported in the Cincinnati Commercial, thus 
bears testimony to the fitness of Woman for 
scientific pursuits: 

“TI was much struck by a remark of 
Francis Dalton, the author of a work on 
‘Hereditary Development,’ who speaks of 
the peculiar power women have of re- 
calling impressions. Men forget details; 
women recall the perfect picture of any 
scene, It seems to be an inherent power of 
the feminine mind. It has sometimes 
been limited to trivial matters, and men 
have made fun of them for remembering 
80 accurately the costumes of other women. 
It seems to me that in scientific research 
this would be a wonderful power. I find 
my own lack of this power of retaining in 





memory a perfect picture of the details of 
a scene to béa great disadvantage to me. 
I goto see an eclipse. My daughter will 
retain in her mind.a picture of fidelity in 
detai]. I cannot do this. I merely know 
the effect asa whole. This power is what 
may be termed the artistic sight. It is of 
incalculable value to science. 

‘‘Woman may contribute to discoveries 
indirectly. You remember a line in Tenny- 
son’s ‘Princess’—something as to ‘When did 
Woman e’er invent?’ Ido not recall it pre 
cisely. Woman's education has not hither- 
to fitted her for exercising marked force, 
The education of women has been after 
systems devised by men, which were not 
the best. We want women’s plans for wo- 
men, women’s ideas regarding the best edu- 
cational methods. 

“I remember once, in talking with Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, that I made her angry by 
my doubts as to Woman’s power to invent 
or to discover. I think we cannot predict 
what women may do when they have the 
breadth of education that they should have, 
and which they have the capacity to take. 

‘Mrs. Somerville had wonderful mathe- 
matical power—such power in demonstra- 
tion that learned men could not always fol- 
low her; but she never developed any new 
trains of thought. Caroline Herschel wasa 
woman of great power. Still she did not 
discover new objects. The minds of wo- 
men include different qualities from the 
mind of man. We shall have a greater de- 
velopment when women devise education- 
al methods and recognize the puwers of 
Woman's mind. Woman's physical power 
has much to do with her work. 

‘In astronomy Woman’s facility for re- 
membering colors and distinguishing shades 
of tints is of great value. The wife of Dr. 
Dawes used to criticise his pictures, and as- 
sist him greatly in the colors of his plates. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Prof. Maria 
Mitchell and witnessing her thorough sys- 
tem of instruction at Vassar. I was sur- 
prised to find how fine and thorough was 
the work. You may know this by the 
books they were using—two volumes of 
Chevenieux. 
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SISTER DORA, 


What a woman can do by the power of 
her own womanhood lighted up with moral 
courage and sweet self-denial is shown in 
the biography of Dorothy Pattison, better 
known as Sister Dora. Her life strength- 
ens our faith in true heroism. The Specta- 
tor thus groups some of the interesting feat- 
ures of her character and work :— 

‘‘Dorothy Pattison, better known in the 
Black Country as ‘Sister Dora,’ was one of 
the younger children of Mr. Mark Pattison, 
a Yorkshire clergyman. She was born in 
1832, and early developed a force of char- 
acter that irresistibly drew her to mark out 
for herself a line of active work. She was 
gifted with two qualities which fitted her 
eminently for the line she chose—physical 
beauty and a sense of humor. It was not, 
however, until she was nine-and-twenty that 
Dorothy Pattison finally entered upon her 
definite career. Ten years after entering a 
sisterhood she took sole charge of a small 
hospita! at Walsall, in Staffordshire. Ener- 
gy of will, combined with extraordinary 
physical strength, enabled her to combine 
work and responsibility to an extent of 
which few women are capable. It is rela- 
ted that on more than one occasion she lift- 
ed grown men in her arms as if they had 
been children, and long days of nursing, 
followed by nights of anxious watching, 
produced no apparent bad results on her 
health or spirits. 

‘‘Her work in Walsall threw her into the 
midst of the mining population in the iron 
and coal districts of South Staffordshire. 
It is a land of recklessness and hopelessness, 
a land of drunkenness and sin. The char- 
acter of the people suits their surroundings. 
Squalid and reckless, they become dead 
to the dangers to which their special work 
exposes them. With acontempt bredj of 
familiarity, they do not take common pre- 
cautions to avoid accidents that are very 
generally fatal. They carry their lives in 
their hands as they descend into the bowels 
of the earth, or tend the huge machinery, 
to approach too near to which means in- 
stant death, or, at best, loss of the limbs 
which alone give them power of work and 
livelihood. It was surroundings such as 
these that called out in Sister Dora all the 
nobleness and heroism that belonged to her 
character. Her self-devotion knew no 
bounds. On one occasion she saved the 
life of a child at the last stage of diphtheria, 
by deliberately putting her mouth to the 
tube inserted in the child’s throat and clear- 
ing it of the poisonous mucous. More than 
once she restored respiration through her 
own breath to small-pox patients at the last 
stage. Her physical courage, too, was im- 
mense. One night she barred the entrance 
into the hospital by her own arm to a mem- 
ber of the swell mob who attempted to 
force himself in. Inher mission work—for 
it was not only by nursing that Sister Dora 
used her influence for good—she boldly in- 
vaded the worst quarters of the town, by 
herself and at night. She would sit up 
night after night, watching alone in the 
small-pox hospital, with no power to call 
any one to her assistance. Once she grap- 
pled hand-to-hand with a delirious patient, 





and through main strength and determina- 
tion ‘got him back to bed, end held him 
there until the doctor arrived in the morn- 
ing.’ It was probably through this grand 
force of character that she chiefly gained 
her influence over the poor. Her ieen 
sense of humor and moral and physical 
courage aroused theiradmiration, while her 
self-devotion and sympathy with suffering 
riveted their gratitude. 

‘‘Her skill and touch rivalled those of the 
surgeons themselves, and one incident in 
particular brings out most strikingly her 
well-grounded self-reliance. A young man 
had been brought in with his arm so muti- 
lated by an accident that the surgeon pro- 
nounced amputation alone could save his 
life. Sister Dora, relying on her own judg- 
ment and skillin nursing, undertook to save 
the arm. The surgeon washed his hands of 
the responsibility, and told her that it would 
be upon her conscience if the young man 
died. Nothing deterred, Sister Dora de- 
voted herself to the case day and night for 
three weeks, and had the satisfaction, at 
the end of that time, of hearing the surgeon 
say, ‘Why, you have saved it, and it will 
be a useful arm to him for many a long 
year!’ It is no wonder that, with facts 
like these coming daily before their notice, 
the people of Walsall hold her name in ven- 
eration, and that to her burial came all the 
population, rich and poor, not only of the 
town itself, but of the surrounding districts. 
The feeling of the people that prompts them 
to raise a statue to her memory is touch- 
ingly given by Miss Lonsdale, in the words 
of one of themselves: ‘Why, nobody knows 
better than I do that we shan’t forget her— 
no danger of that; but I want her to be 
there, so that when strangers come to the 
place, and see her standing up, they shall 
ask us, ‘‘Who’s that?” and then we shall 
say, ‘‘Who’s that?—why, that’s our Sister 
Dora.’ ” 
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EMMA ABBOTT'S TRIUMPH, 


Most of our readers \ will remember the 
case of the man and woman who were tried 
and sentenced to death in Jersey City last 
year. They will also recall our mention of 
how Miss Emma Abbott, convinced of 
their innocence of the dreadful crime laid 
to their charge, went among the merchants 
and philanthropists of New York and rais- 
ed $1000 to secure a new trial—adding $100 
of her own. The result of that second tri- 
al, thus secured, has been a very prompt ac- 
quittal, and thus proves most satisfactorily 
the womanly intuition of Miss Abbott. 
Surely, this was a triumph greater than any 
she has ever achieved on the operatic stage 
—great as those have been.” 


A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO. from time to time, gather to- 

es their best, choicest, most sful and popu- 
ar pieces of sheet yey and bind them in hes some 

volumes of from 290 , sheet music size. 
There are now 32 cals of the series. Collectively, 
they contain nearly all the really good sheet mu c 
ever published, Separately considered, each book is 
independent of the other, and holds the best songs or 
ay of its kind. The very moderate cost commends 

em 


Price in Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.50; Gilt $3.00. 














The following arethe VOCAL books only: 


Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 
WorldofSong. %5 Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. 79 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies, 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Song. 100 German Gems. 

oe Scottish ss 160 Scottish “ 

“« Sacred 6 110 of the best. 
Shower of Pearls. 62 capital duets. 
Wreath of Gems. %5 Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath, 60 Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. {2 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 


Any book mailed, post free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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SHOPWORN BOOTS & SHOES 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


‘Theo. 


411 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and2to4r.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 4. mu. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Drs. Bedell & White, 


354 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to1 p.m. and from 6 to 744 P.M. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 














Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So. Sixth St., Richmond, Ind. 
Office hours from 7 to 9 a.m., 1to 3 and 6 to? P.u. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines ents the French Cranial Diagno- 
pal sedis and ail kinds of chronic 
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de . her office p penetice, which she has been 
to make more public, as nials 
office will show. First’ her” . mae 


Improved Hygienic | “nal 


Banlone, weak cure Rheumatism, 
} ‘on boa B aot painful Sinfel becka’a and ok eee 
dneys, liver and shoulders. 
ae they al eh strength and support to the 
organs, drawing to the pos ‘ace heat, and 
on, which is the 
ty | suffering, Second, her 








remedy for i tin: 
and dlemene cf the kidnaps ond Cidder ohe aie 
emis te Agi Lae gt ye Abdominal of eee 


ers, E) 
toaster aed ton, 


etc., etc. ‘Umbllcal Trusses 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 ‘Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
136 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo4l 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


* Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 











HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
eoeien Suits, Waits, Cheme- 





— ‘ 
Mrs, A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East tin St..N-W-Olty? 


ARTIS TS S NATGRMS, nit 


Orders by we] —- mp attended to. 
deel Lien Soisess 
n * Colormen 
eT. street, Boston : ; 
ly 








FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston, 


2" Catalogues furmshed gratis upon application. 
493m 
The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction, 


The Invalid Self-propelling Chair is witho 
eve (see cut). Bios boos ewatacs the at pein 





fy Bepetlerhy and na Mecit wherever it has exhib:< 


White ®& Co., 
when deste decteoa the whee send. for ill 
* wise art © as ees | 


at ae a No. 585 aaah street, Boston. 
week { to Terms and 
$662: free, “a. Witter & Co., Portland, Hos 


$128. weeks fit day et home cently made, Coat 














EMERSON (PIANO CO: 


(Hetablished in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT; AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, _ 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


sor call at 
Waserevsin “38 on Street, 


McPHAIL & G0. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to | id sold - 
stalments. Fire quality in "a a men a Ca iS 
ne. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
St...  Aya4, 












\ 
PIANOFORTES, 
Unegualed yes Touch, Workmanshtp 
prorme | Reasonable, | _ 


| AG Rath LER, "Agent. sie Washington st se 





BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD $175. 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIA as, | 


k i ae Pianos” are considered the beat Layer 
finished instruments in the ag 


Ke, 
tee for five yours with every 
tod ara ; easiest terms. Call and exam’ oy oe 
CHARLES D. BASE te Cco., 
616 Washington St. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


paso for catalogue. 
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AARSTONS) 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


a en oe a eee ee 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A ream 8 cen nis ia ih Oyster ter Blew, 4 or or Collen, with 


4. 
eewtian “ah ah 

wt Penge bm Ag ys ne very reasonable 
prices. *Tadies’ Toilet Room a tached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 








a 
LIVER&S TOMACH 
AD 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
“‘UAATTGNV HOVWOLS 


CURES WITHOUT DO 2INC 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


STUENTS’ Folie TABLE. 
Haaren = ey Kine dam, fa 4 
Locncse on! sok rey Sable lat 


Inlaid chess or black ana Ee om 


Economy Co.. 
Dr R. Greene. ie F. E, Greene, 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few = the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 


No. 28 BIGH ¢ sT.. 
inne cured of 











st. CHARLES ARLESTOWN, MASS 
Th under God, L owe 
rs. CHAS. BUTLER. 
ALTON, N. i. 
me of an OVARIAN I pe geek 4 Dr. ——- he cured 
alan 
~— oO D. 
BAKERSFIELD, VT. 
child was cured by Dr. Greene of a tersibte 
te HUMOR after being a! 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
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rad PRESS AND PUBLIC. 


Our JourNAL has its own Way to make, 
an@is'too busy with its own freight and 
market to challenge every craft it encoun- 
ters on‘its outward bound voyage. When 
these however themselves sound the chal- 
lenge, it becomes us’ to take note of what 
we hear, whether for warning or for greet- 
ing. When, for example, a sheet like the 
Daily Advertiser publishes in editorial form 
an injurious and unjust attack upon the la- 
dies who are making efforts at the State 
House in behalf of Temperance Suffrage for 
women, we may ask «hat slow and ponder- 
ous vessel whether its true captain is on 
board? There are certain bounds of good 
breeding which the Daily usually keeps. It 
may admit statements which are foolish, 
untrue, or impertinent, but in doing 80 it 
leaves to such communications their acci- 
dental character, and does not assume them 
upon its own responsibility. There is in- 
deed a certain judicial breadth of view and 
calm of temper belonging to the idea of an 
Editor.. We do not wish to think of him as 
& narrow or passionate partisan. We hope 
that he is able, in cases of divided opinion, 
to stand above all else for fair play, and to 

both sides of any atgument. which 
two si¢es. The spirit of the article 


P in the Daily is as far removed 
from this-as ble, and is therefore much 
to be regretted by those to whom the digni- 
ty of that 


dear. 

The Gitidies vibe sesly attacked have 
made their own statement elsewhere than 
in these.columns. With the wisdom of 
their course we have nothing to do for the 
present. Temperance Suffrage is their 
question, not ours, and the institution of 
the Lobby is too well known, and too uni- 
versally accepted among men to neéd any 
special treatment at our hands. These la- 
dies did not create the institution. They 
found it recognized among men as useful 
and indispensable. And, if they have had 
time to, become familiar with the ways of 
the State House, it will be strange if ‘they 
have not encountéred ih its precincts other 
lobbyists of their own sex, employed and 
paid by male individuals or corporations 
for their aid in forwarding some special de- 
sired legislation. No print denounces these 
women—their work is’ not scrutinized nor 
questioned. We may here say that they are 
usually Fa opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage. But when a little band of women, 
serious, modest and refined, are bold enough 
to bring the temperance question into the 
State , and avail themselves of the 
sacred privileges of the lobby inorder to 
further the claim of women to a vote upon 
that q np, then, the female lobbyist, 
unattacked before, becomes a theme for 
misrepresentation and detraction, We have 
not taken up this matter in order to defend 
the ladies im question, who have shown 
their ability to “defend themselves. We 
mention itn order to characterize a meth- 
od of g, or tatber of attack, which 
is somewhat new, and has not been applied, 
we believe, to the actions of the other. sex. 
According to this method, some woman or 
group of women is held up to reprobation 
for some special act, and then, with a broad 
brush, the imputation is laid upon the whole 
sex, or at Jeast upon that part of it which 
concerns itself with equal Suffrage for men 
and women. A writer in some paper learns 
that certain women have declined to avail 
themselves of the right to school suffrage 
because one of its conditions would be the 
declaration, upon oath, of the amount of 
their property. Conclusion, what \a pure 
ard precious influence such women as these 
will bring into elections, if they are admit- 
ted totake part in them! Buta little coun- 
ter-question is here kept out of sight. The 
men of the community are not obliged to 
make any such statement about their prop- 
erty. If they were under this obligation, 
does any one suppose that the lists of male 
voters would suffer no diminution? How 
deleterious is the influence of men likely to 
be, then, in view of the cunning and impen- 
itence with which they contrive to keep 
dark on the question of their taxable prop- 
erty! 

And indeed, more serious statements than 
this may be made against the voters of the 
other sex. Our State prisons have in them 
many men who have, no doubt, exerciséd 
leading cit of a neigh 


town ‘are 





at this moment in durance vile, waiting to 
come to trial for their misdeeds. No one 
will deny that they are men. How dan- 
gerous, how immoral is the government of 
asex to which such offenders belong! If 
the argument will hold good in one way, it 
will in another, or to put it in the recog- 
nized Bible form, ‘‘With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured unto you.” 
J. W. H. 
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NO RIGHT TO PETITION, 


At the recent Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Boston, the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Association were instructed to ad- 
dress a Memorial to Congress asking for a 
law to provide a method of counting and 
determining disputed presidential votes. 
It is evident that the nation is in danger of 
becoming involved in civil war for want of 
a Court whose decisions shall be final in 
presidential controversies. It is equally 
evident that women, though disfranchised, 
would be the greatest sufferers by the hor- 
rorsof war. Therefore it seems eminently 
proper that they should remind the men 
who claim to be their representatives in 
Congress, of this most pressing political 
duty, 

Accordingly a memorial was prepared 
and signed by Mr. William I. Bowditch, as 
President, “and by Mrs. Lucy Stone, as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Association. Copies were forwarded to 
Senator George F. Hoar and Representative 
George B, Loring for presentation, We have 
not heard from that sent to Mr. Hoar. The 
letter from Dr. Loring we printed in the 
issue of Feb. 28. This shows that the me- 
morial will not even be printed. But if, 
next year, the country is involved in the 
unspeakable crimes and calamities of civil 
war, for want of some competent legal tri- 
bunal, let it be remembered that the women 
of Massachusetts called attention to the 
danger, and that their petition was treated 
with contempt. 

This action of Mr. Steele ought to open 
the eyes of women. There was no question 
of Woman’s right to vote involved, but only 
one of Woman’s right to petition. Yet it 
made no difference. The spirit which de- 
nies Suffrage to women is essentially pro- 
scriptive. If it could haveits way it would 
recall all rights hitherto conceded; it would 
establish two codes of law, two standards 
of morality, two grades of human dignity. 
It not only opposes progress, but threatens 
reaction. If unchecked it would reduce 
all women to absolute unconditional servi- 
tude. H. B. B. 





SHALL WOMEN VOTE ON THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC? 

This question was discussed last Monday 
evening in the parlors of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. It was a noteworthy time and octa- 
sion. Miss Frances Willard occupied a 
prominent seat, and urged the need of this 
as a means of securing areform. She said 
it was not just or fair that when a woman 
tries to train her boys to virtuous and hon- 
orable lives, the dram shop should be open 
to decoy them. The liquor traffic was up- 
held “by ‘avarice and ambition. These 
powerful motives should be met by the still 
stronger motive in woman’s, heart—her in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which will al- 
ways make the woman the sworn enemy of 
that which makes the man a demon, and 
will surely make the great majority of 
women thoroughly opposed to the liquor 
trade. Let the women flash their electric 
power along the wires uf law, let them en- 
ter the crusade with ballots in their hands, 
let them once fairly get on the war-path— 
and the fair speaker’s flashing eyes and 
resonant tones told with eloquent effect the 
rest. The heartiest applause greeted the 
earnest speaker after her brilliant perora- 
tion. 

Mr. Gough, who followed,.was very. pro- 
nounced in the expression of the hope that , 
women should have the ballot. He did not 
think the temperance cause was on the 
flood tide. Demoralizing influences were 
creeping in. Even our railway cars. were 
becoming grog-shops. Ladies were often- 
er seen in public places drinking their 
sherry or their ale, not brandy perhaps, but 
it could readily be got of the colored port- 
ers. Taking a glance at his recent stay of 
eighteen months in England, he saw a great 
contrast with his first visit, and there was 
a ‘most palpable advance. He avowed 
himself a total abstainer of the’ extremest 
type, not daring for himself the risk of a 
glass of drink even though it were to save 
his life. ‘If I had a boy I had rather take 
him into the lowest grog-shop than. ito the 
social circle where, according to refined 
usages, the bottle would be put to his lips, 
I had rather have him see the finishing 
place. I believe in sweeping out the respec- 
table and attractive r shops, and the 
others will stop coc of grist to their 
mills.” ‘ a Ag hed 

Dr. Bartol added his word, saying: ‘‘I 
call temperance the principle, and total ab- 
stinencé a method, habit, or practice of 
carrying it out. In my church women 
always had the’vote. About matters like 
this of temperance, woman knows more 
than man; she has less bias of avarice and 
ambition. We need her vote on this matter 
of temiperance. We once thought that ¢ 





negro must not fight; but at last the con- 
viction dawned upon the public mind that 
the country could not be saved without his 
fighting. What does the woman’s vote 
mean? Her personality. She is no longer 
a minor, but come of age. We once called 
a negro, however old, a ‘boy.’ It is simply 
a question of woman’s proper personality, 
and expressed in her voice and by her vote. 
In the image of God created he them.” Dr. 
Barto] illustrated the differences between 
the manly and the womanly natures as only 
completing the real unity. If not man’s 
equal, she is his equivalent, and vice versa. 
‘“‘We must all get new lights in applying 
Christianity as a principle, not a set of 
details and rules written down in Paul’s 
epistles. If we don’t find it there that 
woman should vote, nevertheless it may be 
best she should. We never shall succeed 
till temperance becomes more and better 
than an enforced virtue. Let it be a free, 
virtuous, self-governing principle and then 
find its methods, whether prohibition or 
total abstinence.” 

Various reasons on both sides were pre- 
sented by others. Several letters were 
read. Wendell Phillips, in his, thanked 
Mr. Cook for his manly, well-grounded and 
most necessary rebuke of the St. Botolph 
Club. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps lamented 
the deficiency of toleration which has pre- 
vented the friends of temperance from 
making common cause. With our east 
winds and other conditions of American 
climate and temperament, we had better 
not put the wine on the table, but she could 
not think that Jesus Christ would refuse to 
dine with a devout man who had wine on 
his table. 

Canon Farrar in his letter made the fol- 
lowing points: ‘1. It seems to me that 
drunkenness stands almost alone among 
human sins, in being absolutely curable 
and preventible. The work achieved by 
Mahomet alone is sufficient tu prove that 
this terrible source of crime and misery 
might be simply eliminated from the list of 
evils which scourge mankind, 2. It seems 
to me that the achievement of this deliver- 
ance is largely in the power of the present 
generation of men. We can improve this 
generation. We can rescue the next. We 
can decrease the intemperance of the pres- 
ent; we can minimize intemperance for the 
future. 3. Let us not cease our poor efforts 
until every good man in England and 
America is engaged in the task of thus 
ameliorating the condition of mankind.” 

A few, while advocating temperance, 
played shy with the question of woman’s 
voting on the liquor traffic. One gentleman 
was very earnest in his opposition to woman 
voting on any question because it would be 
an apple of discord, and increase the num- 
ber of divorces. 

The discussion as a whole was spirited, 
and the majority of those present undoubt- 
edly believed that the women in the end 
would win. But the practical question just 
now is—What will the legislature do about 
it? 8. W. B. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE CHINAMAN, 





From our western exchanges we learn 
that the exodus of the colored people from 
the South continues. Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Comstock who has been engaged at Topeka, 


‘in aiding the emigrants, was recently in 


Chicago, and while there urged the need of 
aid. They want money, lumber and other 
building materials, food, clothing and bed- 
ding. They are congregating in colonies at 
Parsons and Burlingame, The Secretary 
of the Chicago Association in making an 
appeal says that there can no longer be any 
doubt in the mids of those persons who 
have the best means of information that the 
exodus will continue in enlarged propor- 
tions throughout the coming spring. ‘‘Kan- 
sas has never invited the movement, but on 
the contrary, the Governor has in all prop- 
er ways discountenanced it, as he foresaw 
that a general movement of this kind upon 
anew State would inevitably cause much 
suffering. Still the movement goes on, and 
it looks very much as if it was one of those 
great waves which God_has set in mction, 
whereby His creatures shall step up a little 
higher in the plane of civilization, and per- 
haps this year will mark a point of real 
progress in the history of this much-de- 
spised race. Let us hope that this shall be 
the result, and let us try to help it to bea 
success. The graud Staterof Kansas has 
amply repaid all the efforts which were put 
forthto make it a freé State, and now, if 
God proposes to transplanta part of. His 
people to occupy it, let. us lend a helping 
hand;” 

The Chinese in California treated with a 
hatred by the Sandlots, as bitter and relent- 
less as the prejudice of the slaveholder to- 
wards.the negro, begin.to show signs of em- 
igtating. A number, itYssaid, have alfeady 
turned their backs on San Francisco and 
are coming east. Some of the Southern 
planters are also reported as seriously think- 
ing of iatroducing the Chifiese on the)plan- 
tation. This scheme wasdrought forward 
in one of the earliest S6tithern commercial 


and industrious conventions: held soon after 
the war closed. It "2 “Warmly urged by 
some of the Southern , but did not 
meet with a strong support, and in the re- 
organization of the labor system nothing 





more was done. Now as the negroes are 
disposed to go from the Southwest to Kan- 
sas and other free States the old project is 
revived. We do not think that much in 
this direction can be done. Make the negro 
comfortable, give him as fair a chance as 
the white man and he will prefer to remain 
atthe South. But he will not stay unless 
thisis granted. Thus we see that the negro 
and the Chinaman are taking their cases in 
their own hands. If Dennis Kearney and 
Mayor Kalloch play into the hands of the 
embittered sandlots, then the almond-eyed 
orientals will face the East and seek places 
where they can be protected in their per- 
sons and rights. Meanwhile the employers 
and capitalists, both on the Pacific coas+ 
and the Gulf of Mexico, will learn, if they 
have not already learned it, that it is for 
their best interests to deal justly with their 
laborers. 8. W. B. 
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MISS DEWEY’S VOTE CHALLENGED. 


The excited interest in the license ques- 
tion, and curiosity to see woman vote, drew 
a large crowd to the town meeting at Shef- 
field. When the voting for town officers 
and school committee was well under way, 
the moderator of the meeting made the 
interesting announcement that the ladies 
who proposed to vote were ready to come 
into the hall, and requested that the space 
in front of the ballot boxes be cleared. In- 
stantly the hubbub, which up to that mo- 
ment had been the marked feature of the 
occasion, ceased, the aisles were cleared, 
and a majority of the voters, seating them- 
selves on the benches, assumed a respectful 
demeanor. Soon eleven ladies, escorted by 
Deputy Sheriff John C, Smith, entered the 
hall and, led by Miss Mary E. Dewey, ap- 
proached the ballot box. At this point 
Miss Dewey’s vote was challenged by Mr. 
Andrew J, Rider on the ground that al- 
though she had paid a property tax she had 
not paid a poll tax. This being a point on 
which the law is ambiguous, Judge Brad- 
ford suggested that the ladies be permitted 
to cast their votes, leaving any one who 
might object to contest the election, if he 
choose, at alater day. The suggestion was 
adopted, and the voting proceeded, Miss 
Dewey voting first. As the ladies retired, 
a few ill-mannered fellows, not over-stocked 
with brains, had the rudeness to hiss; but 
the more gallant majority quickly drowned 
the hisses in a vigorous round of applause. 
Not long after, Mrs. Sarah L. Boardman 
entered, accompanied only by a lady friend, 
and quietly deposited her ballot without 
opposition or any comment whatever. Thus 
ten among the very best women of the old 
conservative town of Sheffield voted. When 
one looked over that town meeting and 
compared these ten women with the large 
majority of men voters, it was undeniable 
that the women were more than the peers 
of the men either with respect to intelli- 
gence or character. They were evey way 
fitted to act with the best men. But they 
were women. 

The Berkshire Courier in its report of 
this town meeting adds: ‘‘We will state two 
remaining facts which we venture to be- 
lieve no one will dispute. First, the five 
minutes during which the ladies named 
were in the Sheffield town hall Jast Monday 
were more quiet and orderly than any 
other five minutes passed by the voters of 
that town in that hall that day; second, the 
ten ladies who voted that day were ladies in 
every sense of the word; quiet and digni- 
fied, with none of the look or manner of 
the traditional ‘strong-minded woman,’ and 
they probably voted quite as intelligently 
as any ten on the clerk’s list. These two 
facts we cordially commend to the candid 
consideration of those gentlemen who be 
lieve that the ballot will ‘unsex’ women and 








ruin the Commonwealth.” 8. W. B 
eo 
OPENING OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
TO WOMEN, 


Epirors JouRNAL:—It' may interest the 
readers of your paper to know something 
in regard to the recent action of the acade- 
my of Science in this city. This dignified, 
and conservative body has been devoted to 
the investigation of subjects in which it 
was supposed women took little interest. 
The learned discussions, led by such men 
as Dr. Geo. Engleman the Botanist, Judge 
Holmes, Dr. Pollock, Prof. Nipher, and 
others, were conducted with closed doors 
so far as women were concerned, At a 
meeting of this body held about the middle 
of February, Dr. 8. Pollock, a gentleman 
of intelligent and generous views as regards 
Woman suggested that Miss Mary E, Murt- 
feldt be invited to address the Academy 
upon any subject she might choose. The 
suggestion was at once acted upon by Mr. 
Tiny, who introduced a resolution to that 
effect which was adopted without dissent. 
It was then discovered that the constitution 
of the society excluded women from mem- 
bership. Judge Albert Todd proposed an 
amendment to this instrument—making wo- 
men eligible to membership. By the rules 
this resolution must lie over forfour weeks, 
but it will undoubtedly be adopted. In the 
meantime Miss Murtfeldt, who is an. ac- 
complished Entomologist and Botanist ap- 
peared. before the Academy with a paper 
upon the European cabbage-butterfly— 
Puiris Rapae, whose advent in the west she 





was first to discover. Seven ladies were 
present to hear Miss Murtfeldt’s paper, and 
as this was the first time women had ever 
been present at a session of the Academy it 
was regarded by them as a specially inter. 
esting event. Thus step, by step, women 
are penetrating the inner sanctuaries of 
learning hitherto closed against them. Can 
it be doubted that these new opportunities 
will stimulate women to nobler efforts in 
the departments indicated? H. 
St. Louis, March 3, 1880. 
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WOMEN IN TOWN MEETINGS, 





GEORGETOWN. 

Hereafter March first will, most agreea- 
bly, supplement the fourth of July in my 
calendar of equal rights. 

I have to-day enjoyed what I believe igs 
the right, duty, and privilege of my sex, 
I have, for the first time, voted with my 
fellow citizens in town meeting assembled, 

It was a base slander, and I knew it; it 
was a libel, but I could only disprove it by 
an experiment like that of to-day, when | 
was told, year after year, till I was weary 
of the sound, that a town meeting was the 
mest noisy, disagreeable, and unsafe place 
for women that could be imagined. 

I waited in vain for anything disagreeable 
or dangerous. Several gentlemen, both 
before and after the vote, congratulated us 
heartily upon our appearance among them 
on this oceasion. Candor compels me to 
admit that there was once a little noise, 
There was a cheer when we deposited our 
ballots, but it had a pleasant sound, for it 
was an expression of approval from those 
whose good opinion was most valuable to 
us, our neighbors and friends. 

The town meeting of which I write was 
as pleasant as a party and as safe as a 
prayer meeting. 

I will ask you, my Heratp, who have 
sometimes been very fearful, if not unbe- 
lieving, to make a note of the fact and ex- 
tend the good report from this little Essex 
County town. 

The moderator was requested, we were 
told it was on our account, to protest 
against smoking, then going on to some 
extent, and it was promptly discontinued. 
The courteous janitor told us that if he had 
known there would have been any ladies 
present he should have been better prepared 
for us. But we could see no call for im- 
provement in the well swept and nicely 
dusted gallery, where we waited till the 
choice of school committee, on which 
alone, as you know, we now have a right to 
vote, came before the meeting. I have 
never made the point, and consider it a 
mischievous one, born of the notion that 
seeks to make all moral responsibility fem- 
inine, that women will purify politics. 
Morally God alone can purify the human 
heart, the source of political corruption. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself,” are 
divine commands to the human family, 
irrespective of sex. 

I have no reason to suppose, from experi- 
ence or observation, that it is any easier for 
a woman than it is for a man to reach this 
high standard. To attain it both should 
seek through all lawful channels, and at 
the polls no less than at the family altar. 
When the fear, of the Lord, which is the 
beginning of wisdom, rules the understand- 
ing, when the love of God controls the 
heart, and the presence of God is felt in 
state as well as in ‘church, then, and only 
then, will political corruption become im- 
possible. 

I make the demand for equal suffrage on 
the ground of exact justice, the first step 
toward that Golden Rule, which as yet we so 
feebly follow. I make it also for the intel- 
lectual reason which cannot be gainsayed that 
men and women by nature and from train- 
ing see different sides of every subject and 
reform. Their united powers will secure a 
better result than could be accomplished in 
any other way. We need and must have 
the best thought of both sexes to insure 
correct and progressive legislation. — Apphia 
Howard in Newburyport Herald. 

MEDFORD. 


Thirty-one women voted in this town at 
the March meeting. We elected a woman, 
Zepporah Sawyer,as a member of the school 
committee. This lady has formerly been a 
member of the committee, and last year re- 
ceived more votes than any other candidate, 
but by a technicality, was not ele cted. 

WESTBORO. 

There were seventeen who registered last 
November, but two of these took off their 
names because their husbands were not 
pleased about it. There were fourteen that 
went Saturday evening before the select- 
men to see that they were registered, all 
but two paid a poll-tax, there were twelve 
who voted on Monday, March 1, at town- 
meeting; to my knowledge one lady couid 
not come because she had so large a family 
of boarders and no one to help her in work. 
The committee advised us to be on time 
Monday by half-past nine, and we were 
prompt. One of the selectmen remarked 
that perhaps they had better give the ladies 
an opportunity to vote first so that they 
would not be detained longer than was nec- 
essary. We were invited to remain. It 
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was the ‘largest attendance they had ever 
had,which some said was on account of the 
ladies being there. The seats were all fill- 
ed, and it was quiet asa prayer meeting, no 
smoking. Some of our townsmen came 
and congratulated us on being]there. Even 
some who had formerly been opposed to 
Suffrage said it was only on account of 
custom, and that people would get used to 
it. We were invited to attend in the after- 
noon and hear the discussion, and we all 
went to see the thing through, and were 
very much interested. Another year there 
will be more to come out. D. W. F. 


WESTFIELD. 


March 8 was aneventful day in Westfield. 
Forty-eight women voting in open town- 
meeting for members of school committee 
in the presence of hundreds of witnesses. 
The ladies held their primary meeting—de- 
cided upon their candidates, and at 2 o'clock 
p. M. marched in a body to the polls, Mrs. 
J. H. Mansfield and Mrs Jas. Noble bear- 
ing elegant bouquets of flowers which were 
presented respectively to the chairman of 
the board of selectmen and assessors for 
the courtesy extended and assistance ren- 
dered them. Representatives from the sur- 
rounding towns were present to note the 
immediate effect and to anticipate the 
probable results of this new departure for 
Woman. Smoking was prohibited while 
the ladies were in the hall, and so far as 1 
can learn, not an uvgentlemanly remark or 
discourteous word was offered in their 
presence. Thus anew era has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated in Westfield, which 
promises happy results. Yours truly, 

J. N. 


BARNSTABLE. 

Two ladies were present at the March 
town meeting, Mrs. Russel Marston and 
Mrs. Samuel Pitcher, and deposited their 
votes for school committee. Three cheers 
were given for them as they dropped their 
votes into the ballot-box. 


PETERSHAM. 


Seven women voted for members of the 
school committee. Five others had regis- 
tered but were prevented either by sickness 
or absence from town, from exercising the 
right. The suggestions of the Springfield 
Republican that ‘‘backed out” may have 
been among the reasons of non-voting was 
wholly gratuitous. And how often it is 
that seven twelfths of the male voters, or 
less, must act in the absence of the other 
five twelfths? 

The Moderator courteously suggested 
that the town (enfranchised part) should 
take off its hat as the ladies came in, a sug- 
gestion that met with ready compliance 
with perhaps a few dissenting. L. ©. 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION, 

There is no surer agency of good in all 
New England than this Union. At first 
the thought of one woman’s brain, it hrs 
become the Mecca which many women 
have reached and to which many are turn- 
ing. Here the true equality of friendship 
and helpfulness is found. Lonely, busy, 
or more or less educated women, find some- 
thing here which unites them; one learns, 
another teaches; some obtain, others give 
employment. To some it is the only op- 
portunity for social intercourse, whilst 
many feel their religious*nature deepen- 
ed, by its Sunday meetings. The Union 
advertises itself but little, growing chiefly 
through the watchfulness and love of those 
who belong to it, with a larger membership 
and increasing usefulness. 

And now it proposes to take unto itself a 
new departure in most simple manner. As 
the clubs and unions of city life have re- 
acted on the country, an increasing desire 
is felt for the establishment of similar 
meetings in towns and villages, where wo- 
men can listen to one another and learn to 
think in orderly and clear fashion, by pre- 
sentation of their thought in the discussion 
which always follows the readings of a pa- 
per. Lecturers and speakers are apt to con- 
gregate in a city, and therefore the initi ative 
steps are now taken towards the formation 
ofa 

WOMEN’S LECTURE BUREAU. 


It is proposed to establish in this city a 
lecture bureau under the supervision of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

It shall be the business of this bureau to 
make engagements for women speakers and 
lecturers on advantageous terms; and at 
the same time to facilitate communication 
and good understanding between the wo- 
men who are qualified and ready to speak, 
and those who may desire to hear them. 

The bureau requests the active codpera- 
tion of all women interested in this work, 
who may desire to form ‘‘clubs” or hold 
‘parlor meetings” for any educational, lit- 
erary, scientific, «esthetic or reformatory 
purpose. 

Congregations desiring to engage the ser- 
vices of women preachers for one or more 
Sundays, are also invited to make applica- 
tion to the bureau. All communications 
should be addressed t» the Lecture Bureau 
of the Women’s Educational and Industri- 
al Union, 4 Park street, Boston. 

Boston, March, 1880. 





THE CURRENT OF EVENTS. 


Strange as it may seem, there are good 
and well-meaning people who cannot rec- 
ognize a broad, compreiensive principle in 
its general sense, as a self-evident truth; 
it has to come down to a certain point and 
stand in direct relation to them, before the 
truth can be perceived, or at least, acknowl- 
edged. The enunciation of great principles 
upon which a truly republican government 
should rest, are ‘‘words, words, words” to 
them and nothing more. ‘‘Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” is as ‘‘sounding“brass and 
tinkling cymbals” in the ears of an individ- 
ual who personally has never, never had 
the slightest sympathy with the convictions 
of female suffragists, (Woman Suffragists 
doubtless was meant) until, in utter desper- 
ation they want women to vote for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic as the apparent 
only means by which the sons of mothers 
can be saved from the curse and blight of 


drunkenness. 
“It is easier to move a rooted mountain 


with a needle than to pluck pride from the 
heart,” says the Oriental proverb, and until 
we have from the same source a proverb 
about the immovability of prejudice, I will 
say that it is nearly as hard to move preju- 
dice from the mind as pride from the heart. 
It takes a terrible shaking up and sifting 
out, after the grain has been trodden on the 
threshing-floor and stripped of the chaff. 

As a case in point, I will cite the conver- 
sion of a zealous temperance woman, to 
Woman (not female) Suffrage. The La- 
fayette (Indiana) Journal has a department 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, edited by Mrs. James Havens. In a 
recent issue of the paper, after giving the 
minutes of a late meeting of the Union, 
under the sub-head of the ‘‘Tocsin of Re- 
bellion,” Mrs. Havens says:— 

‘*... But will you still remain passive; 
quietly stitching away at your delicate em- 
broideries when the more delicate tissue of 
your boy’s brain is in danger of being for- 
ever ruined by stimulants so easily obtained? 
Can you still devote your time and conse- 
crate your God-given talents and energies 
to the fashioning of those needless, though 
beautiful articles, when your children, 
your homes, and all that should be of most 
vital importance to you, is thus placed with 
in the licensed power of those whose great- 
est interest it is to work their ruin? Per- 
sonally, we have never, never before had 
the slightest degree of sympathy with the 
convictions of Woman Suffragists, but to- 
day when we read of that very important 
decision of Judge Britton at Crawfordsville, 
virtually removing, in accordance with the 
decree of the Supreme Court, all restraint 
upon the sales of intoxicants by virtue of 
the law, and remember that law grows out 
of the will of majorities, and the majorities 
of women are against the liquor traffic, we 
felt we would rejoice to see the ballot 
placed in the hands of women, at least so 
far as the Local Option law would give 
them power to protect their homes. We 
believe now it is a woman’s religious duty 
to vindicate her right to the temperance 
ballot, as there seems to be no other way to 
save her tempted boy from the legalized 
power of a curse that will, otherwise, inev- 
itably work his everlasting ruin. 

‘We pray the women of Indiana to rouse 
up to a full consciousness of the importance 
of exerting themselves to the utmost of 
their abilities, and to pray that those abil- 
ities may be increased a thousand fold, for 
the salvation of our boys and the protection 
of our homes, which in the heart of every 
true woman is regarded as a ‘‘woman’s 
kingdom,.”” Truly our hearts are troubled 
by the blackness of the shadow of sin 
threatening to envelope our households. 

‘‘How sadly the present position of our 
own State on the liquor question contrasts 
with the noble little State of Rhode Island, 
where the Governor recommends that ‘‘pro- 
hibition take the place of their present liq- 
uor law.” 

That is rather a plain spoken ‘‘Tocsin,” 
coming as it does from an organization that 
would not allow Woman Suffrage mention- 
ed, much less discussed during the time of 
that wild excitement popularly known as 
the ‘‘crusade.” 

As a recent meeting of the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture, Hon. W. H. Ragan, 
President, the Woman’s State Industrial 
Association received a more extended recog- 
nition than ever. The ladies of the Asso- 
ciation made the request of the State Board 
for the entire control of the textile fabric 
and domestic departments at the next state 
fair and exposition. The request was grant- 
ed, and an appropriations of $1000 was 
made, for premiums on articles to be placed 
on exhibition, and expenses. The success 
with which the ladies managed their de- 
partment the last two years, has demon- 
strated to the gentlemen of the Board that 
they are capable of carrying on their work 
with credit to themselves and the best inter- 
ests of those they serve. The industries of 
Woman are being more and more valued. 
If other State Boardsof Agriculture do not 
emulate ours, and women of other States 
do not scrub up their brains and do with 
their might what their hands find to do, the 
Hoosier State will have the best regulated 
and most complete Industrial Expositions 
in the Union, 





Our Woman Suffrage Association will 
meet at Crawfordsville the latter part of 
April. The arrangements are not as yet, 
completed, but the prospects are very good 
for an interesting meeting. Some of our 
best home talent is engaged on the pro- 
gramme, and arrangements are being made 
to have assistance from abroad. Crawfords- 
ville is the county seat of Montgomery 
County, and is a place of note in several re- 
spects, one of which is the cultured and lit- 
erary character of the people, and is the 
home of several authors of not only local, 
but national fame. The official notice of 
the annual meeting will be sent to the Jour- 
NAL for publication in due time. 

HELEN V. AvsTIN. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. B. Harbert in her Woman’s King- 
dom, in the Chicago Daily Jnter-Ocean, thus 
repeats the message which Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton asked her to write. It is the 
vital importance of the most thorough edu- 
cational discipline on the part of our young 
women—the earnest statement of the fact 
that, with almost every profession open to 
women, there is an imperative necessity for 
women, with every power and faculty fully 
developed and thoreughly disciplined, to 
fill these positions, to improve the opportu- 
nities. . 

The need is not merely for women law- 
yers, but for women with such royal pow- 
ers, such well-disciplined minds—women 
of such self-poise and self-control—that 
they shall prove themselves brave, morally 
courageous, wise and just, and loyal to the 
interests of man, woman, and child, to 
every race and to every sect. 

The need is not merely that women 
should secure a niche in journalism, but 
that women should carry into journalism 
such a fund of accurate information, such 
pure thoughts and wise perceptions that the 
whole reading public shall insensibly be 
lifted to a plane where the demoralizing 
detailed records of crime will find no read- 
ers, and the journals that fill their columns 
with such material will find no subscribers, 

It is not of such vital import that we 
have women in the pulpit as that we have 
women who will add to an accurate knowl- 
edge of the religions of the world, strength 
of mind, and courage of soul to look into 
their own souls, and proclaim fearlessly the 
truth as comprehended by the woman nat- 
ure. Witha fair representation of educated, 
brave, spiritual, motherly women in the 
ministry to-day, I believe some of the 
most harmful errors of the present theolog- 
ical teaching would be eliminated. 

With a class of women possessed of true 
moral courage, and with minds trained to 
grasp the subtleties of political economy in 
our legislative halls, trains of ‘‘influence 
would be set in motion” that would event- 
ually prove for the healing of the nation. 

If we ever have these royal women, they 
must come from the ranks of our young 
women, for, dear girls, those of us who 
are the helpless victims of the superficial 
education bestowed upon girls a dozen years 
ago, cannot hope to enter the lists with the 
trained knights of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, etc. 

To you is given the supreme opportunity 
of proving to the world the royal helpful- 
ness of a thoroughly trained, self-poised, 
true-hearted, courageous, free, American 
woman. The life of this government de- 
pends largely upon the use you make of the 
present years—the direction of your influ- 
ence. You will not fail us in this supreme 
hour. 
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WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
held .a public meeting recently, at Steck 
Hall, No. 11 East Fourteenth street, for 
congratulations over the passage of the 
so-called ‘‘Woman’s School Bill.” The 
hall was filled with an audience composed 
mainly of women, and Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, 
the president of the society, occupied the 
chair. After she had made a long speech 
of congratulation, resolutions were adopted 
commending the Legislature and Governor 
Cornell, and declaring that ‘‘it is the duty 
of all properly qualified women through- 
out the State to arouse to the necessity of 
registering and voting at all coming schovul 
elections, and of putting in trustees of 
either sex who may be best fitted for the 
position.” 

Mrs. Lily Devereux Blake said in part: 
‘Our efforts to effect the passage of this 
bill have been like breakirg up Gibraltar 
with a tack-hammer, but we have succeeded, 
and already at Syracuse, thirteen women 
have legally voted. We are trying to clear 
up the muddle brought about by men’s leg- 
islation. We are grateful to Governor 
Cornell. You may call him a machine 
politician if you will, but he has been true 
to the word he pledged to the women when 
they used their influence last fall to per- 
suade their husbands and fathers and 
brothers to vote for him. Let me tell you 
what we are going to do. Next summer 
we are going to make a strong campaign for 
the grand, old party that is assisting us to 
obtain our rights. We have sent to the 
Convention at Utica this telegram: 

“*The women of the metropolis eon- 
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gratulate the Republican Legislature, in 
that it has begun the removal of our dis- 
franchisement, and we call on the Republi- 
can party quickly to complete the enfran- 
chisement of the majority of adult citizens 
of the Empire State.’” 

The Rev. Dr. Collyer was warmly ap- 
plauded when he rose to speak. ‘We've 
let the women do it,” said he, ‘‘and now 
we've come to share in the glory. We 
have stood and looked on while they pulled 
the wagon to the top of the hill. It reminds 
me of a story I heard of a river captain on 
the Mississippi. One day, as he was serene- 
ly steaming down the river, he ran his bow 
aground ona shoal. The best way to get 
it off, he thought, was to swear, but when 
he found that did no good he adopted a 
new plan. Quickly he announced that he 
would hold a good old Methodist revival on 
the steamer. The people on shore told 
their friends of his conversion, and multi- 
tudes came to hear his exhortations. As 
they came on board he said, ‘Go aft, go aft,’ 
and when they had all congregated upon the 
stern, the bow rose and the steamer was 
released. Then, taking up a club, he ran 
aft, and shouting, ‘Prayer meetin’s out, 
darn ye; git ashore quicker’n lightnin’!’ he 
drove them all off. That is just the way 
we have done. A Jewish rabbi tells us 
that men originally went on all fours, and it 
was woman who taught him to walk on two 
legs and be decent. Certain it is that the 
grand qualities of women lift us up and 
make men of us. I:see the dawn of a 
brighter day, and I know that the time is 
not far distant when we shall be convinced 
of the necessity of giving women the ballot 
and everything else they want. Now, 
ladies, if you go to scolding us we won’t do 
it, but if you talk to us as lovingly as you 
have done to-night it will be all right. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Saxon, of Loui- 
siana, Mrs. Clara Neymann, and Mrs. 
Augusta Cooper Bristol. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are now about six hundred Chi- 
nese women in San Francisco. 


Mrs, Stone is making avisit to New York 
and has been urwell, but is improving. 
This will explain the delay in answering 
letters addressed to her at this office. 


Moncure D. Conway has been ordered 
by his physicians to Italy, on account of 
apprehensions of brain disease from over- 
work. His ultimate recovery is, however, 
probable. 

A young woman graduate of the Boston 
High School is said to have recently mas- 
tered the intricacies of a printer’s ‘‘case” 
and set up 500 ems in one day. The proof 
was without an error. 


‘‘Household Topics” by Mrs. Diaz,on the 
inside of this week’s WoMAN's JOURNAL 
was given a fortnight ago, not last Thurs- 
day. We hope to report thesecond of these 
valuable papers next week. 


Two young women of Bungalore, India, 
have been admitted as probationers into the 
Postoffice in that place. They are the first 
women who have been able to get govern- 
ment empleyment in Asia. 


Thomas Hughes lectured Saturday at the 
Workingmen’s College in London, of which 
he is the principal, on ‘‘James Russell Low 
ell,” the American Minister to England, 
eulogizing him as a man of letters. 


A woman has just been placed in an im- 
portant educational position in France. It 
is Mile. Juliette Dodu, who has been ap- 
pointed by M. Jules Ferry delegate general 
for the inspection of the schools establish- 
ed for the reception of little children under 
six years of age. Mlle. Dodu last year 
received the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
for splendid conduct during the war. 


The New York Tribune contained the 
announcement of the death of Mies Frances 





Power Cobbe. The Advertiser and other 
Boston papers also had obituaries of this 
distinguished woman. Relying on this in- 
formation we wrote our notices last week. 
More recent intelligence informs us that the 
person who died was a distant relative. 


The complimentary dinner to Minister 
Fairchild at Paris is described as a very 
brilliant gathering. Ladies graced the ban- 
quet and the wife of the new minister had 
a distinguished place. Their presence at 
American banquets has become so com- 
mon as to cease to excite remark. It will 
soon lead to a change in the programme of 
the feasts. 


Old Sojourner Truth has been staying in 
Topeka, helping the colored refugees by 
her original and often very wise counsel, 
and awakening an interest in them among 
the white people. She says of the exodus, 
“It is just what I have been praying for 
these eight years. The government and 
people were dead, but the Lord heard me, 
and he is sending these people West on the 


-public lands.” 


The many friends of Sojourner Truth, 
now 104 years old, gave her a surprise party 
at her cottage in Battle Creek, Mich., on 
the evening of the 2d inst. The old wom- 
an was in a state of bewildered delight, 
saying to a particular friend who came late: 
“They kept floodin’ and floodin’ in till I 
just says, ‘Why, bless my heart, chil’ren, 
war on arth did ye allcome from, and when 
in the name of common sense are ye goin’ 
to stop comin’?’” 


The Republicans of the first ward of 
Rochester, New York, met in caucus on 
February 27, and nominated for School 
Commissioner, under the State law, Mrs. L. 
C. Smith, a prominent public-spirited wom- 
an. They propose to test the constitution- 
ality of the law, which the Legislature only 
learned was unconstitutional after it had 
passed, amended and essayed to reamend 
it. Several women endeavored to be regis- 
tered in various wards on the same day, but 
were refused. They renewed their efforts 
the next day. 


A correspondent from Indianapolis, Ind., 
says: “Mrs. May Wright Thompson, of 
the high school, gave a lecture on ‘The Ed- 
ucation of Girls,’ at Unity Church, on the 
evening of February 22d. The many who 
have spoken to me in regard to it have de- 
clared it a most able and logical discourse. 
A sweet ‘reasonableness’ pervaded it all, 
which together with the lecture’s pleasing 
and impressive manner of delivery gained 
the closest attention of every one if not 
their assent also. I never heard a more for- 
cible plea for the general and special train- 
ing of girls. 

Miss Kate Field, says a New York cor- 
respondent of the Boston Traveller, has set 
the prairie on fire. She brought home from 
Europe with her a plan for a Ladies’ Dress 
Association, founded on the English model, 
and has described it to some American la- 
dies, who have been pleased with the idea 
of getting their clothes at a reasonable rate. 
The extortions and the rudeness of dress- 
makers will also receive a severe check, for 
Miss Field means to import ten excellent 
French artists to fit and make the dresses. 
The wholesale merchants are all with her, 
as they see a good customer; the ladies are 
charmed at the prospect of getting a silk 
dress for thirty dollars, and having it made 
up at fifteen. Ali things necessary to the 
dress of ladies will be sold at this establish- 
ment. The demand for shares already is so 
great, and the names appended to the circu- 
lar so distinguished, that Miss Field is al- 
most swamped by success. Country ladies 
are writing letters in great numbers to reach 
the possibility of enjoying what also will be 
a feature of the establishment, quiet dining- 
rooms, with tea and some refreshment, 
where they can stop while in town for their 
day’s shopping, a thing very much needed 
in New York. 
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a of water, and they seemed to ia-} peart. 


stinctively understand that he was a good 


man. One of the ve most _ac- 
complished ladies in: 


in one day 
heard a lady friend of hers say: 
“What a soap old bear of a man that 


Mr W 

Ante pa ‘1” she Gxtlsimed, holding 
up both her , “don’t say that; he ig 
one of the gentlest and best of men.” And 
good reason had this charming woman to 
think so, as will presently appear. 

At the beginning of the War, an army 
officer, serving in Texas, sent his resigna- 
tion to a brother, to be used only in case his 
State seceded from the Union. The broth- 
er, who was a strong Secessionist, at once 
sent in the resignation and it was accepted. 

is State did not go out of the Union, but 
the officer went out of the army. Soon 
after forwarding his resignation the officer 
made up his mind to stick to the Union 
come what might. He behaved with great 
gallantry, and saved some three hundred 
soldiers to the Union army when General 

surrendered. With these he made 
his way North, and marched all the way to 
Fort’Riley, Kansas. He was dumbfounded 
on reaching this place to learn he was no 
longer an officer, in fact had been out of 
service over three months, and haG not a 
cent of pay due him with which to get 
North. Borrowing some money, he has- 
tened to Washington and laid his case 
before the authorities, but they could not, 
or would not, do anything for him. 

The officer, after visiting all the depart- 
ments, gave up in despair, went home and 
told his wife they must starve, as the North 
would not have his services and he could 
not go South and fight against the old flag. 
The good wife cheered him up, and for 
weeks she went about the Capitol trying to 
get her husband’s case reconsidered without 
success. The lady became discouraged, 
but she had a large family of little ones, 
and for their sake she resolved to persevere 
and see what would come of it. She knew 
not what todo, when a friend of hers said 
to her: 

‘Why don’t you go and see old Ben 
Wade of Ohio?” 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘they say he is so rough; 
a terrible man indeed, and I am in dread of 
goi ne to him.” 

ever mind what they say,” replied the 
friend; ‘‘you go and see old Ben, and you 
can tell us afterwards about his peculiari- 
ties.” 

The next day the lady did call at Mr. 
Wade’s house, and learning he was in, trem- 
blingly approached the dread presence, 
There was nothing forbidding in Mr. 
Wade's looks, and she soon, under the 
most gentle encouragement, confided to 
him everything about her husband’s case. 
When she came to speak of her children 
she quite broke down and sobbed most bit- 
terly. Mr. Wade, who had been listening 
to her attentively, rose from his chair, 
handed her a glass of water, and said kind- 
ly, “Pray do not cry, madam; compose 
yourself; it may not be as bad a case as you 
imagine, and you should not despond until 
I have tried what I can do about it.” 

The lady looked at him \through her 
tears, and, as she said afterwards, felt like 
bugging him around the neck. His were, 
indeed, the first kind words she had heard 
for weeks from any one in power, and she 
naturally became at once deeply impressed 
with Mr. Wade’s kindness of heart. She 
dried her eyes and told the old senator all 
about it. Mrs. Wade, who heard this good 
lady’s story, was affected to tears herself, 
and placing her arm around the distressed 
sister’s waist, patted her on the head and 
said: ‘‘There, there, don’t grieve; I am sure 
my husband will help you all he can; you 
don’t know what a kind heart he has, and 
how deeply he feels always for those who 
are in trouble.” 

‘‘And the husband of such a wife could 
not be otherwise than a good and kind man, 
but they told me he was so rough,” ex 
claimed the lady. 

“‘Who—me?” roared old Ben. 

Yes, sir; you.” 

‘Damn them; they lie,” cried old Ben. 

“I know now they do, and that it is not 
so,” said the lady. 

“Very well, let it go at that,” remarked 
the Senator. ‘‘Just now we have other and 
more important business on haud than dis- 
cussing our public reputation; but,” he 
added after a pause, ‘“‘they do lieabout me, 
and if they say that again in your presence 
just tell them, won’t you, for me, they are 
a set of damned liars?” 

Here was a message for a lady to deliv- 
er that might well have astonished anyone, 
and Mrs. said, as. Wade turned his 
earnest face toward her and uttered these 
words she could not help smiling, though 
she. bed been crying but a moment before. 


copie you éoksow eh eile to be realy 
loyal?” said Wade. 
“Ele y is,” replied the Indy. 
he would not fight against the Un- 
‘ai any circumstances whatever!” 





‘we must have him 
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The lady * nased made a friend worth 
having, and she went home with a light 
There was more joy that night in 
the ex-army officer’s house than had been 
there for many a day. 

Mr. Wade learned, as the others had done, 
the place had been filled and the new offi- 
cer confirmed. Just here, where almost 
any other man would have stopped, Wade 
began to work. The officer had held the 
commission of major in the service, and as 
there was no vacant majority to which he 
could be appointed, Wade tried to find him 
acaptaincy. Not even a lieutenancy was 
vacant, so the war department folks said; 
but Wade one day incidentally learned there 
was a vacant lieutenant-colonelcy, and with- 
out the slightest hesitation urged his man 


for it. 
He carried his point, and the ex-officer 


was made a lieutenant-colonel. An attempt 
to defeat his confirmation was made, but 
Wade defeated it and had him triumphantly 
confirmed. — Philadelphia Press. 


DORA D’ISTRIA. 


Miss Kate Sanborn in a series of morning 
talks on ‘‘Literature and Literary Persons,” 
in New York City, gave one on “Dora 
D'Istria.” We condense the following from 
a report in the New York Tribune:— 

“And now I know you are longing to ask 
who is she, and what is the story of her 
life? The Princess Helena Ghika was born 
at Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, in 
1829, with a famous ancestry on either side. 
The Ghikas, originally from Macedonia, 
appear upon the scene in 1658. Entering 
Moldavia with supreme power, they soon 
after passed into Wallachia and occupied 
the thrones of the two principalities. They 
were native princes and devoted servants of 
the Ottoman Empire. Several of them 
served the Sultan as interpreter, displaying 
diplomatic and political talents of the first 
order, and rare energy. The Princess is 
the great grand-daughter of Gregory 1, and 
daughter of Prince Michael. She unites in 
her person three of the Pelasgian races— 
the Albanian, Hellenic and Roumanian. 
The blood of conquerors mingles in her 
veins with that of the soldiers of Alexander 
the Great, of Pyrrhus, and of Bozzaris. 
The Ghika family were in fact the aborigi- 
nes of that country which under the differ- 
ent names of Macedonia, Illyria and Albania 
has produced the conquerors of Asia, the 
intrepid soldiers who balanced for a mo- 
ment the fortune of Rome and the heroes 
who drove back the Mahometan invasion. 
The essential characteristics of the Albani- 
ans are energy and independence of thought. 
So it is not astonishing that the Ghikas 
have shown themseives the most resolute of 
Roman princes and the best disposed to lib- 
eral measures. 

‘At the close of 1848 the young princess 
returned to Wallachia, and in the month of 
February 1849, married a Russian Prince, 
Alexander Koltzoff Massalsky. The mar- 
riage was not a happy one. The family 
with whom she became connected is de- 
scended, by St. Vladimir and by the mar- 
tyr St. Michael, from the founder of the 
empire of the Czars. She lived six years at 
the Court of Russia, but believing in free- 
dom as she did, the atmosphere there was 
oppressive. She was chilled, body and 
soul, and being unable to hide her feelings 
came very near being exiled for life to Si- 
beria. At last she was advised to travel— 
rather an agreeable punishment. 

“The first year after leaving Russia was 
spent very quietly in Switzerland, studying 
and writing. One of the many newspaper 
sketches of her life at that time says: ‘She 
is in the flower of her age; her dress is 
simple, her virtue unsullied. She is beauti- 
ful and strict asa Roman matron. Unob- 
trusive in the midst of her wealth, her for- 
tune has not changed her generous instincts 
or affected her magnanimous heart.’ It was 
in 1855 that she ascended the untrodden, 
peak of the Monch, one of the loftiest of 
the Bernese Oberland, and most dangerous; 
and she succeeded in planting the red, yel- 
low and blue flag of Wallachia on the sum- 
mit, 12,666 feet above the level of the sea. 
Her sensation on finding herself among the 
lonely and eternal snows of the Oberland 
she thus describes: ‘There the image of the 
Infinite came home to my spirit in all its 
terrible grandeur; my oppressed heart felt 
it as palpably as my eyes perceived the 
Swiss plains almost lost in the snow, of the 
neighboring mountains, floating in golden 
vapor. ... Then my soul was full of 
thoughts of the wonderful power of God.’ 
I have received from the lady a long ac- 
count of this rare experience, together with 
the ae of the guides who accompa- 








nied 

Wei next find her in Belgium, at Ostend, 
finishing her well-known work, ‘Monastic 
Life in the Eastern Church,’ which was 
published at Brusselsin the same year under 
her pseudonym, ‘Dora d’Istria.’” ‘Women 
in the East,’ which appeared a short time 
‘before, has been translated into French, 
Greek and Russian, aod was one of the 
most celebrated books in the circle of the 
cultivated French-reading world. She then 
left Ostend for Switzerland, whence she 
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travelled to France, and eventually took up 


but as one of: 





her residence in the sunny land of Italy. 
Her travels have been numerous and ex- 
tended. Russia, Roumania, the Morea, the 
whole of Italy, Attica, Betia, AZtolia, the 
Peloponnesus and the defiles of the Alps— 
all have been visited by this lady, who trav- 
eled not merely for amusement, or to pass 
the time, but for purposes of usefulness, 
which truly find their own reward. 

“After her publication of ‘Women in the 
East,’ and her expressions of sympathy for 
the insurgents in the Candian Insurrection, 
for whom she provided arms, the Greeks 
conferred upon her, by unanimous vote of 
the Elective Chamber, the title of ‘distin- 
guished citizen.’ Thisis not a right con- 
ferred by ordinary naturalization, but the 
highest which the Greek nation has to be- 
stow upon any person it particularly desires 
to honor, — 

‘*Her work entitled, ‘Woman, bya Wom- 
an,’ shows the degrees of respect paid to 
women 1n various ages and countries, and 
their social and legal position especially 
among the Latin and Germanic races. It 
is learned, not lively; not at all a French 
treatment of her theme. It contains noth- 
ing startlingly original, but is solid, sensi- 
ble and full of thought. She does not re- 
gard marriage as an execrable institution, 
but thinks that liberal laws might make 
the conditions of the wife as tolerable as 
human imperfection will permit, believing, 
also, that a better education would enable 
women to wield a greater and more saluta- 
ry influerce in the family and in society. 
But she does not wish to clothe them with 
the insignia of Mayor or Chief Magistrate, 
and has a profound horror of the free-love 
notions. She is not atallinfluenced by sacre- 
dotal decisions or old mythology as to the 
pretended perversity of women, nor does 
she discuss the causes of the long humilia- 
tion which in an imperfectly-formed socie- 
ty Woman has suffered, with the slave and 
the serf. The book was written in the 
form of a letter toa friend, who has inquired 
as to the condition of Woman in the West. 

“She then shows the origin of different 
ideas, and how they are modified by the 
opinions of ancestors, by the influence of 
the Church, and by old national feuds. 
She then goes on to say how Paganism kept 
a restless surveillance over women, who 
were kept under lock and key until their 
marriage, in the most gross ignorance. She 
gives a number of quotations from ancient 
writers to show how they appreciate 


women. 

‘(Madame Dora d'Istria is one of the 
wisest advocates of woman’s elevation, 
and her quiet and forcible reasonings and 
arguments, enforced by facts, are a good 
model for those women who lose more than 
they gain by their loud-mouthed, illogical, 
ill-tempered clamor. 
of no other literary woman, alive or dead, 
who has received such enthusiastic com- 
mendation, appreciation, and honor of all 
kinds than has been awarded to Dora d’Is- 
tria—which nom de plume, by the way, 
means Dora of the Istra, or Danube. She 
has been made honorary member of most 
of the important societies of the world. 
She is a member of the Roman Academy of 
Quirites, and a corresponding member of 
the Institute of Antiquarians at Buenos 
Ayres, and the president, with a jaw-break- 
ing name, read a paper recently on her life 


and works. 
‘‘We have not forgotten to say that she 


was born at Bucharest. That fact, howev- 
er, is of little moment. Her native land is 
the vast territory inhabited by nations 
called to life by the light of civilization; 
and time seems to have no power over her, 
for sheis always young and full of life, 
majestic as a queen, beautiful and sprightly 


as @ young girl. 
his talented author, among other hon- 


ors, has had her name given by the horti- 
culturists to a magnificent phlox, which is 
known as ‘Princess Ghika.’ Among other 
articles which have received her name are 
costumes, dresses, hats, belts, handkerchiefs, 
overcoats, foulards, cloaks, books, per- 
fumes, etc. She is a fine musician, a skill- 
ful and practical gardener, and an artist. 
Her paintings have been much admired, 
especially two, entitled respectively, ‘The 
Pine’ and ‘The Palm.’ 

‘« ‘There is no illusion,’ she writes, ‘which 
can have any influence upon my course of 
action. Ihave traveled, read, studied too 
much for that. Born upon Latin ground, 
like the sons of Noah, I cover their weak- 
nesses and mistakes with the mantle of 
pity. This I considera duty. Let others 
do theirs.’ Thus the woman disappears 
and the author appears, and the natural 
goodness of the one does not prevent the 
other from knowing the whole truth. ‘Hu- 
man joys,’ she writes again, ‘are rays of 
light which pierce the shadows of life, 
which illumine youth between the tears of 
childhood and the bitter disenchantment 
of old age, and which become extinct upon 
a tomb soon covered by the cold mass of 
winter,’ She had said no illusion could 
charm her. But although philosophy and 
science reigns in her woman’s soul, disen- 
chantments of which life is full have not 
at all diminished the treasure of the innate 
goodness of her heart. Constant in study, 
instead of the conquest of a vain woman, 
she has seen open to her an almost unex- 

a field where she may gather a rich 

est. 


‘I can recall the name © 





“To the reader who asks for more know1- 
edge of the Princess Dora d’Istria, I can 
only say: Study. her works, and there learn 
what a woman devoted to literature, to hu- 
manity, and to freedom can accomplish. 
She has had great obstacles to overcome— 
the bonds of society, at once enervating 
and fascinating; high rank, another barrier 
to clearness of vision, sympathy with the 
masses and free speech; these hindrances 
have only strengthened her in her purpose, 
and to-day she is hailed, as we have seen, 
by the educated and refined, the ignorant 
and uncultured, as one of the great master 
minds of our century. To the women of 
America she must ever be a shining exam- 
ple, a brilliant star of hope for what their 
own future may become by industry, study 
and elevated thought. She has lived for 
some years in her own villa at Florence, 
surrounded by a magnificent garden which 
she cultivates herself, entertaining with 
charming hospitality all who are attached 
to her home, and writing more and better 
every year. She has always been interested 
in America and the Americans, especially 
in their repeated struggles for freedom and 
equal rights, and is glad to be better known 
here. In recalling her wondrous achieve- 
ments I look up to intellectual heights as 
far above me as the snow-clad summits of 
the Alps, and humbly wish for more power 
todo justice to the noble genius of Dora 
d'Istria.” 
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HOUSEHOLD TOPICS. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz gave the first of 
her series of papers on subjects under the 
above title at the rooms of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 4 Park 
street, last Thursday evening. As an illus- 
tration of how much more work there is to 
do in the house than there is strength on the 
part of the wife and mother to do it, or 
that there is more work than woman, 
Mrs. Diaz gave a minute and graphic ac- 
count, by a supposed Mrs. Lammerkin, of 
the ‘‘goings-on” iu her house ‘‘just exactly 
as they happened one day, which day was 
like the general run of days,” from the get- 
ting up in the morning of John, the hus- 
band, her speedy but softly following of 
him—softly that the baby might not wake 
before she made the Johnny-cake and got 
the breakfast—to the mending in the even- 
ing, and the getting up in the night to 
‘roast an onion and clap the heart of it in 
the ear of little Nellie, who waked up cry- 
ing with the earache. 

Next came an account of a day at house- 
work by Mr. Lammerkin, when his wife 
was sick. ‘‘Now, Elinor,” said Mr, Lam: 
merkin, ‘‘I can stay in the house to day as 
well as not; and if you'll make out a list of 
the things you were going to do this fore- 
noon, I’ll do them just like a bouk.” So 
Mrs. Lammerkin mentioned the principal 
things, and her husband wrote them down. 

“Get children ready for school; wash 
dishes; sweep; make the beds; fill the 
lamps; see to the baby; rub the knives; 
make a stew for dinner; skim the milk; 
work over yesterday’s butter; bake the 
breads; iron baby’s flannel petticoat; hang 
out some clothes left in soak since Monday; 
bake a pie for supper.” 

That evening, after the children were in 
bed, John sat by the fire a long time very 
quiet, at last he broke out with: ‘I coud 
have done every identical thing on that list 
if there had been time enough, and done 
them well, only for having to keep up such 
a continual lookout. I don’t see how the— 
cookstove—you manage to think forwards 
and backwards, and all round, and carry 
on so many things at once. And you doa 
great many more things than I did; make 
clothes and mend them, and wash, and 
iron, and bake, and clean house, and see to 
the children, and tend baby night and day: 
and there seems to be no end, no letting up; 
there’s something every hour and every 
minute.” 

“I shouldn’t mind that so much,” said 
Mrs. Lammerkin, “‘if there were only hours 
and minutes enough for the work. But 
sometimes when I wake up in the morning 
and think what must be done that day, and 
of yesterday’s work left undone, and of to- 
morrow’s which is sure to come, Iown I 
do now and then feel discouraged, particu- 
larly when baby has had a worrysome 
night. I soon brighten up, though, and 
take lots of comfort doing things for you 
and the children. But sometimes I think 
that even for her family’s sake, a woman 
ought to have time to eat.” 

‘Why Elinor!” said Mr. Lammerkin, 
‘‘what do you mean? You always come to 
the table regular.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lammerkin, ‘“‘but if a 
woman -hurries through the forenoon, and 
feels tired, and worried, and tremulous 
like, she doesn’t feel like eating, and be- 
sides her food is apt to disagree with her, 
especially if she has to go on hurrying right 
after eating; and if this sort of thing is 
kept up a good while, why of course she 
gets all run down, and can’t do for the fam- 
ily as she otherwise would.” 

Upon this Mr. Lammerkin went into 
another fit of meditation. Once during the 
time he muttered to himself without stir- 
ring, ‘‘No noonings, no evenings, no rainy 
days.” After that he thought it would be 
well to employ hired help. 
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In thoughts by others oa the subject, 
Mr. Bent saw that the work outranked 
the woman, domineered over her, drove 
her, enslaved her, and he said, ‘‘This can’t 
be right. The work is a means, not an 
end. We don’t live to work, we work to 
live.” His eyes being opened he saw that 
the middle-aged women of his acquaintance 
were nearly all of them suffering from 
“‘weakly” complaints, or heart complaints, 
or head complaints, or stomach complaints, 
or back complaints, or nervous complaints, 
or other complaints. ‘She has worked too 
hard” was said of them, in almost every in. 
stance.’ ‘‘Itis very curious,” said he, “‘but 
these women seem to have lost their lives 
in trying to live. At any rate they have 
lost the comfort of their lives. And then 
the children born of feeble, sickly, nervous, 
over-Jriven women, are wronged at their 
birth and before their birth, both physicall y 
and mentally. These women cannot be the 
power in the family which they otherwise 
could. They cannot be the help, to their 
husbands that they might,—companion- 
able, enjoyable, sympathetic. And then 
a family of growing up children need a 
mother at her best. A woman, too, is born 
to enjoy her life, her health, ber mind, her 
work, good company, the beautiful things 
which God has made, and which man has 
made, and to make the most and best of 
herself.” 

“But,” said one addressed, ‘while I al- 
low that a woman is an individual, that she 
should not lose her individuality in an- 
other’s, nor merge herself in her family, | 
know many @ woman who finds real pleas 
ure in keeping the house very nice and 
making goodies for her husband. You be- 
lieve in ueatness and in self-sacrifice, don't 
you?” 

“Thoroughly and everlastingly! If the 
end be worthy, I’ve nothing to say against 
housework. Too many women do too little 
of it. But when there is more work than 
women, the question is, which shall give 
way, women or work.” 

‘‘As to this matter of pleasing husbands, 
said Mrs, Bent, are there not higher ways 
of pleasing them than these just mentioned? 
Let ustake into consideration the higher 
ways first, and then see how much there is 
left of us for the other ways.” 

‘Now I should like to know,” said Mr. 
Lammerkin,” what the reason is that a 
woman can't get another woman that can 
do her work for her, when a man can al- 
ways get another man to do his work for 
him?” 

“Well,” said Cousin Lou, ‘“Woman’s 
work is divided into a great many kinds, 
all of which are to be done by one person. 
Some persons, especially men, seem to 
think that because a woman is a woman, 
she must know how to do every single »ne 
of these. But such knowledge isn’t born 
with a woman, she has to acquire it. You 
speak of hiring a man to do your work 
Men you should say, for you get a differ- 
ent person for each department of it, those, 
too, who have been specially trained to that 
department. Speaking within bounds, I 
suppose there are fifty branches of employ- 
ment which come under the name of house- 
work, and women are expected to know 
how to master all these, and to teach them.” 

Under the head of ‘‘How to Lighten the 
Load,” Mrs. Bent told how she simp!ified 
and reduced her housework to her own 
comfort and the comfort of all concerned. 
Under “Many Hands Make Light Work,” 
she told how her children were brought to 
see why they were expected to do parts of 
the work, the necessity and justice of their 
doing so. 

Mrs. Diaz’s paper was listened to with 
much apparent interest and pleasure, and 
we trust that the valuable suggestions it 
contained may prove helpful to many. 

G. Davis. 
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CAMP-MEETINGS.—WHO I8 TO BLAME! 


Our readers have doubtless seen a horri- 
ble story which is now going the rounds of 
the papers of the murder, last week, of a 
young girl, modest, educated and the child 
of a respectable family, who, at a camp- 
meeting in Susquehanna County, Penn., 
was decoyed into the woods and became 
the victim of a gang of ruffians, most of 
them the sons of farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. They left her dying and unconscious 
at her father’s door. 

In the South and West, lynch law would 
no doubt before now have punished these 
men, and even in slow-moving Pennsylva- 
nia they are sure to meet their deserts, But 
there is somebody else to blame besides 
these human brutes. There are men with 
the instincts of animals in every communi- 
ty, and it is time that women who have 
daughters to care for recognized that fact, 
and guarded them more closely than is the 
custom in this couutry. This young girl, 
who, as is alleged, was of good social posi. 
tion, sets off to a camp-meeting alone with 
another girl, her sister; one of them drives 
home across the country with a young man, 
the other takes a walk by moonlight with 
another young fellow, both members of this 
gang of villains. The parents, supposing 
that she is safe in the holy precincts of the 
camp-meeting, do not trouble themselves 
about her for a day or two. There is not 
another civilized country where such lati 
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tude would be permitted to virtuous, un- 
married women; yet here it is, not the 
exception but the rule. In villages and 
farm districts there is a perpetual junketing, 
from which the old folks are shut out, and 
incessant free-and-easy intercourse between 
‘the sexes. In the majority of cases no 
actual harm comes of it, but occasionally 
we have a tragedy like the present. Amer- 
jcan mothers have such absolute faith in 
their daughters that they throw them head- 
long into the very jaws of temptation; for- 
getting that American husbands would 
orefer to receive them from some other 
place. If all men were born at the outset 
Christian gentlemen and so died, this lax 
way of bringing up women would still be 
foolish and in bad taste; but while there 
are such men as the ruffians of Montrose, it 
is simply criminal. The same instinct in 
men which led to the murder of this girl, 
in a more refined society leads them to sus- 
pect and malign unprotected women whose 
innocent freedom of manner gives ground 
for their slanders. That innocence is of 
jittle value in the world which the world 
mistakes for guilt. 

Another lesson taught by this affair is 
that a radical change is needed in the con- 
duct of camp-meetings. Ina few of these 
out-door gatherings the strictest police reg- 
ulations are maintained, but in most there 
is nothing of the kind. Camp-meetings, 
to the zealous, good souls who conduct them 
are no doubt a foretaste of Heaven; but 
they are crowded by men and women who 
are neither good nor zealous, and the up- 
turning of usual habits, the exciting music, 
the nervous strain, the blasphemous famil- 
iarity with sacred things, produce effects 
among this class which are rapidly bringing 
the whole system into disrepute with 
thoughtful Christians as unwise and demor- 
alizing. Certainly an ordinary camp-meet- 
ing is not a place where a judicious mother 
would trust a young girl alone.— NV. FY. 
Tribune. 
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JOHN MILTON AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


Surely it is his simplicity alone that can 
excuse his conduct to his daughters. Mil- 
ton’s Oriental views of the function of 
women led him not only to neglect, but 
to positively prevent the education of his 
daughters. They were sent to no school 
at all, but were handed over to a school- 
mistress in the house. He would not allow 
them to learn any language, saying, with a 
sneer, that ‘‘for a woman one tongue was 
enough.” The Nemesis, however, that 
follows selfish sacrifice of others is so sure 
of stroke that there needs no future pun- 
ishment to adjust the balance. The time 
came, when Milton would have given 
worlds that his daughters had learned the 
tongues. He was blind, and could only 
get at his precious books—could only give 
expression to his precious verses—through 
the eyes and hands of others. Whose 
hands and whose eyes so proper for this 
as his daughters? He proceeded to train 
them to read to him, parrot-like, in five or 
six languages, which he (the schoolmaster) 
could at one time have easily taught them 
but of which they could not now under- 
stand aword. He turned his daughters 
into reading machines. It is appalling to 
think of such a task. That Mary should 
revolt, and at last, after repeated contests 
with her taskmaster, learn to hate her fath- 
er, that she should, when some one spoke 
in her presence of her father’s approach- 
ing marriage, make the dreadful speech 
that ‘‘it was no newsto hear of his wed- 
ding, but if she could hear of his death, 
that were something,” is unutterably pain- 
ful but not surprising. — Atheneum. 


WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


A new enterprise has been started in New 
York City known as the Woman’s Codper- 
ative Dress Association. One of the feat- 
ures is to have a store. There was a meet- 
ing of this association Saturday, February 
28, and as reported in the New York 7rib- 
une an address was delivered by Mrs. 
Sherwood, who said that she had received 
words of encouragement and numberless 
subscriptions from the husbands of the 
women interested in the movement. Miss 
Kate Field, the temporary secretary of the 
association, then read its preliminary pro- 
spectus and explained its method of opera- 
tion. Among the women present who 
became subscribers were Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Mrs. President Barnard, Mrs. D. 
B. Allen, Mrs. George R. Blanchard, Mrs. 
Pellew, Mrs. Dexter A. Hawkins, Mrs. E. 
L. Youmans, Mrs. James Hyde, Mrs. F. R. 
Sturgis, Mrs. J. B. Colgate, Miss Read, Mrs. 
Fanny Barrow, Mrs. Paran Stevens, and 
Mrs. Commodore Baldwin. After much 
informal conversation the association ad- 
journed until the next Friday. Miss Field 
said to a Tribune reporter after the meeting: 
‘I would like to correct a statement that 
Chancellor Crosby and Abram 8. Hewitt 
had become directors. I did not authorize 
that statement, and it was premature. We 
have difficulty,” she continued, ‘‘in arous- 
ing interest. Women seem to think that 
codperation means bloomers and dress re- 
form, Of course it is nothing of the sort. 
The association will benefit three classes: 
the much abused women whose dressmak- 
ers’ bills are extortionate, the paying hus- 








bands, and women in reduced circumstances. 
I have received telegrams from E. C. Sted- 
man and others in Wall street, informing 
me that there is already a demand for our 
stock, and Mrs. James D. Townsend was 
awakened this morning by women from the 
country clamoring at her door for shares. 
The store will be conducted on strictly 
business principles, and ten of the thirteen 
directors will be business men. We shall 
establish a commission bureau, and at a 
later date an employment agency.” 
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A FEMALE CABINET-MAKER. 


Mrs. Christine Olenson, of Chicago, lives 
with her husband in a modest little tene- 
ment, nearly all the furniture of which was 
made by herself. Standing opposite the 
parlor doer is a very handsome organ, the 
case of which is finely finished in a variety 
of hard woods. Upon the case is a very 
life-like bird in the act of seizing a cherry 
in its bill. Ona front panel is an East In- 
diaman, full-rigged ship under full sail. 
The water, which is most excellently rep- 
resented, isa piece of dark wood whose 
graine is wavy, and which is neatly jointed 
to produce the desired effect. 

A secretary occupies the other side of the 
room, and is constructed of 3000 pieces of 
wood. The design is unique, and the man- 
ner in which a number of secret drawers is 
stowed away is something marvellous. The 
centre-table is also of her construction, and 
is very handsome. The cornices, picture- 
frames, stools and chairs are all from the 
deft fingers of Mrs. Olenson. A magnifi- 
cently- carved bedstead graces their sleeping 
apartment, and other articles of minor im- 
portance are scattered about the rooms. 
Mrs. Olenson has manufactured nearly all 
her wooden tools, and a greater part of her 
steel ones. She is thirty-six years of age, 
tall and straight, fair, pleasant and determ- 
ined. She was taught the trade by her fa- 
ther in the old country, and puts it to the 
good use of furnishing her own house in a 
a style that would be envied by a majority 
of people in much better circumstances of 
life. —The American Inventor. 
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WEDDED LOVE—A TRUE INCIDENT, 


“Make the bed easy, Mr.,” said old Uncle 
Abe to the undertaker, who was preparing 
the coffin for his aged wife. ‘Make the 
bed soft and easy, for her old bones are 
tender and soft, anda hard bed will hurt 
them.”’ He forgot for a moment—that old, 
gray-haired man—that she was dead; that 
the old bones had done aching forever. 
Sixty four years had she walked by his 
side, a true and loving wife. Sixty-four 
years! Just think of it in this age of di- 
vorce, Sixty-four years had they dwelt 
under the same sorrows of life, together 
mourned over the coffin of their first born; 
together rejoiced in the prosperity of their 
sons and daughters, and now she has left 
him alone. No wonder he forgot. Her 
loving hand had so long cared for him, for 
he had been the feebler of the two. ‘‘Un- 
til death do us part,” said the marriage ser- 
vice that had united them so many years 
ago. Death had parted them, but the love 
still survived. Tenderly had ‘he cared for 
her all these years, and now tenderly did 
he watch the making of the last bed of his 
still loved wife. He had bravely breasted 
the storm of life with her by his side, but 
now that she was gone he could not live, 
and inafew days they laid him by her 
side. 
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LONGFELLOW AT HOME. 


The poet at his own fireside is thus 
sketched by a correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press : 

He dresses in a suit of black broadcloth, 
and is very much of a democrat. A charm- 
ing conversationalist, he has drawn many 
dear friends to him. He has a marvellous 
faculty of putting one quite at his ease. 
Rising early, he takes a comparatively light 
breakfast, and, if the day is bright, indul- 
ges in a walk for several hours, varying his 
route daily. His rambles sometimes lead 
him to that great city of the dead, Mount 
Auburn; occasionally he visits Cambridge- 
— and once in a great while he walks to 

oston to see his friends or his publishers. 
He calls on his printers every day or two 
when he has anything to put in type and 
receives or returns proof of his works. 
The winters he spends in Cambridge and 
the summer in his cottage at Nahant. His 
carriage is erect, and there is little in his 
manner to suggest his poem “‘ Morituri Sal- 
utamus.” The warmth of his love is lav- 
ished upon his children, who are all in all 
to him. Indeed, few men enjoy the com- 
pany of those about them daily as does Mr. 

ongfellow. 
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AMERICAN WIVES OF FOKEIGN 
DIPLOMATS, 


The number of American ladies who are 
wives of gentlemen of the foreign legations 
stationed here is frequently the subject of 
comment, but it is not generally known 
that there are several of our countrywomen 
occupying similar positions in St. Peters- 
burg, in addition to the wives of the gen- 
tlemen of our own legation there who may 
be married. The wife of the German Min- 
ister and his first secretary of legation at the 
Russian capital are New Yorkers; one was 
Miss Jay, and the other Miss von Hoffmann. 
The wives of the Belgian Minister there and 
his secretary are also American. 





Mrs. Plunkett, formerly of Philadelphia, 
whose husband was secretary of the British 
legation here several years ago, went with 
him from Washington to St. Petersburg, 
where he occupies the same position. Mrs. 
Grosvenor, whose husband is also attached 
to the British legation in the latter city, is 
the daughter of Professor Well Williams, 
of Yale College. Her husband is a near 
relative of Earl Grosvenor, who is visiting 
this country, and ason of Lord Ebury, of 
England. It is known that at every court 
of Europe American ladies are well repre- 
sented among the wives of Europeans of 
high position.— Washington Star. 





MRS, HAYES AND THE CAPITAL. 


It is not strange that the Duke of Argyll 
thinks Washington the most attractive city 
in Ameriea. With nearly every street 
paved with asphalt, and kept as clean as 
the house floor, the homes elegant, the cli- 
mate mild, and people of culture and fame 
gathered here from all parts of the world, 
what more couid one ask. for enjoyment? 
Crocuses are in bloom on the lawns, and 
the air is as balmy as one finds in Italy. 

Of course one of the attractions of 
Washington, certainly under this adminis- 
tration, is Mrs. President Hayes, the one 
woman who is loved the country over for 
her noble Christian convictions and for her 
real kindness of heart. To come into the 
gaiety of Washington society, dress simply, 
go to a small church near the White House 
because she will not have her horses and 
carriages used on the Sabbath; to say to the 
Cabinet, who assured her that ministers 
from abroad would feel insulted if there 
were no wine upon her table: ‘‘They can 
never receive wine as my guests;” all this 
has required courage of the highest order. 
On the one hand were leading advisers of 
her husband, who thought the honor of 
America at stake; on the other were the 
convictions of a praying woman, who be- 
lieved she must do her duty and leave 
results with God. Three years of such 
popularity, as probably no other woman 
has ever had in our country, attest the wis- 
dom of her course. 

Mrs. Hayes receives her visitors at eight 
in the evening. Going early, we were 
shown into the red room, so called from its 
furniture, a home-like apartment, with 
cheerful wood fire in the grate. Here we 
met General Myer, ‘‘Old Probabilities,” a 
stout, gray-haired, nervous man, with his 
wife. 

Soon a lady of perhaps fifty entered the 
room, in adress of garnet silk and velvet, 
the lace at the neck fastened by an emer- 
ald brooch, and took each by the hand in 
the most cordial way, as though she had 
known us for years. I have never seen a 
face light up more beautifully, or eyes more 
full of expression. And this was the “‘first 
lady in the land;” a woman as full of vi- 
vacity and cheer as aschool-girl, who laughs 
as joyousiy as though life had been one 
long day of pleasure. Soon the room filled 
with guests, and the great east room was 
lighted. To furnish this, Gen. Babcock, 
who was Commissioner of Public Buildings 
under Gen. Grant, is said to have been al- 
lowed $84,000. The visitors cannot help 
wondering where the muney was used. 
The one attraction of this room is the beau- 
tiful full-length portrait of Martha Wash- 
ington in pink satin petticoat and white 
satin overdress, 

Mrs. Hayes remembers names wonder- 
fully, and makes each person feel at home. 
Soon the President came in, a broad- 
shouldered, robust man, whose light hair 
and beard contrast strongly with the jet 
black hair and eyes of his wife. In his 
button-hole were a few lilies of the valley. 
His manner is urbane, but with less of win- 
someness and joyousness than that of his 
wife, who seems entirely to forget herself, 
that her friends may be happy. Upon the 
remark being made to him that it was re- 
gretted that he had committed himself to 
the one-term policy, he said: ‘‘My letter of 
acceptance simply made it possible for Mrs. 
Hayes and myself to do what we have 
done,’’ meaning, of course, that one term 
allows independent thinking and acting. It 
is generally conceded here that this is a 
remarkably pure administration, and there 
will be sad hearts in Washington when the 
President and his wife go to their quiet 
Ohio home. 

Vice-President Wheeler came in, & 
smooth-faced, dignified man, reticent appar- 
ently, but sincere and true. As the guests 
took their departure Mrs. Hayes said a 
pleasant word to each, with rare tact and 
courtesy. I said to a lady to-day: ‘‘Mrs. 
Hayes is beloved by everybody, is she not?” 
“Yes,” said she hesitatingly, ‘‘but some of 
the Democrats laugh because she prayed in 
the saloons in the Ohio Crusade, and no 
lady would do that!” This was of interest 
to me who for three years had been daily in 
that marvelous work of prayer and faith.— 
Boston Congregationalist 


SAVING THE INTEMPERATE. 


Ata recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York Christian Home 
for Intemperate Men it was resolved that in 
consequence of the great success thus far 
attending their efforts in reforming the in- 
temperate, and the constant demand of other 








unfortunates for admission, a fund of $100,- 
000 be raised for the purchase of suitable 
buildings and grounds to found a perma- 
nent institution. The institution is located 
at No. 48 East Eighth st. It was establish- 
ed June 17, 1877, incorporated October 17 
same year, since which time 417 cases have 
ben received; of these 860 have been re- 
formed, and many now fill positions of 
trust. A much larger number constantly 
need the home. The applicants have come 
from all ranks of society. The Trustees 
make an appeal for help and by request ap- 
point Sylvanus Lyon a special representa 
tive to obtain their names and subscriptions, 
to be paid before May 1. 


HUMOROUS. 


The “rear” of a horse is in front.—(Qin- 
cinnati Commerciai, 

Some one who has suffered from indiges- 
tion says mince pie is meat for repentance, 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


If we could see others as we see our- 
selves, there would be more good-looking 
peeple in the world.—New Orleans Picay- 
une. 


A little girl who wrote an essay on the 
cow m to state before closing that 
the ‘‘Cow is the most useful animal in the 
world except religion.” — Rochester Hzpress. 


An Irish horse dealer sold a fine-blood 
mare, warranting her sound, wind and limb 
and without fault. The purchaser, on her 
being sent home, found, upon examination, 
that the sight of one of her eyes was quite 

one. Upon this he waited on the dealer, 

and desired that she might be taken back 
and the purchase money returned, remind- 
ing the seller that he declared the mare to 
be without fault. ‘‘To be sure I did,” re- 
plied Paddy: ‘blindness is not the poor 
creature’s fault, but her misfortune.” 


When George William Curtis was a dele- 
gate to the State Convention at Syracuse, 
and while at the hotel, he overheard a con- 
versation about different conspicuous dele- 
gates. Finally, to his consternation, they 
edged around to his name. ‘There’s Cur- 
tis,” said one. ‘Yes, there’s Curtis,” said 
the other emphatically. ‘Curtis is a good 
deal of a man,” said the first. ‘‘Yes,” 
responded the second, ‘‘he’s rather intelli- 
gent.” ‘He is quite intelligent,” said the 
second, ‘‘very—uncommon intelligent—for 
a literary man.” 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 


Have just published 














YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, By Cuartorre M. Yonez. Uni- 
form with Germany, Greece, Rome, and England. 
12mo. $1.50. Charming history, charmingly illus- 
trated. 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
HARTWELL CaTHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by 
Miss Lathbury. Cloth. 16mo. Price. $1.25, 


A merry story of seven plucky children who would 
hang together. 


ROYAL LOWRIE’S LAST YEAR AT 
ST. OLAVE’S, By Maenus MERRIWEATHER, 
author of ‘‘Royal Lowrie.” 1i6mo. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 


The pure, e’evated, and bright spirit of the book is 
charming and most helpful. 


BABYLAND educates the eye and the taste by its ar. 
tistic and beautiful appearance, and its little sketches 
and bits of poetry are no less sources of perpetual en- 
Joyment for the wee folks.—Annapolis Record. 


BABYLAND 


Only 50 cents a year. 


This little magazine for the babies will be, during 
1880, 
Prettier and Funnier than ever, 
with Beautiful Illustrated Sto- 
ries, Funny Sketches, Slate Pic- 
tures, Jingles, &c., &c, 


Printed on thick, strong paper, BABYLAND is juet 
what you need to put in Baby’s hand when you wish 
to leave him alone a few minutes. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
snows assortment of these beautiful cards: 





assorted Cards for..........-.sseeees es 50 
no emer = ie nnk0neehs+ ene Ses - $1.00 
e assortment of elegant Cards found 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. myst 
H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 
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‘age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Drug has it, or will get it for 
‘cou. Beatle a ben having tt. Price, $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 
(Wil oend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gouiphate education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schcols. 

Girls are prepared for any college same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
fod the Art —»- and ~ sueeaa Natural — 

» open upon a large public square whic. 
makes an exociiont play ground. Prive years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’¢lock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and r Sept,1. fatalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal a and Priv- 





The lectures of the seventh a began, October 8, 


1879, and continue to June, 1880. 8 Mecical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& prelim examination and to furnish a ee 


years course. To secure still more thorough 

results an optional four years’ course is establis) ed 

graduate attains an additional degree 

as an evidence of study. 

ew Eng Medical College, the 

= school ever ce for = memiees ne 

of w was, in an e slature 
united with Boston University School of Malicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUC ATICN 
THE N. E. CONSERVATOR\, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages, 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal) entrance, where a full 
ocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. ¢ GENERAL PvuBtic, as well as 
TracuERs and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully fed. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


elist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalis: Readers pe Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums, 


G2” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Bore Fete ase cond Tosa, Set 
Sean, a een Tee 
For particulars address, P 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 
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tainable, and the best musicians, essayists 
and elocutionists are willing to lend their 
aid to do honor to the Association, 

The minutes of the meetings, which have 
already been so faithfully reported by the 
daily papers, and are to be found in full in 
these columns, leave comparatively little 
for us to say editorially, Yet we cannot 
forbear special mention of Mrs. Loughary, 
member from Yamhill, who is always calm, 
logical and dignified; Mrs. Minto, the 
‘musket member’ 
utterances are always full of sparkle and 
wisdom; Mrs. Keenan, of Clackamas, the 
“country member,” who knows what she’s 
saying and how to say it; Mrs, Cooke, of 
Marion, whose briefest suggestions are wo- 
manly and wise; Mrs. Johnson, of Clacka- 
mas, the efficient Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Edmunds, of Multnomah, the able Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. McCown, of 
Clackamas, whose ready wit is at once 
pointed and logical; Mrs. Thompson, of 
Multnomah, the well-known ‘‘talking mem- 
ber;” Mrs. Dalton of Multnomah, Mrs. 
Strong of Marion, Mrs. Damon of Multno- 
mah, and Mrs. Foster of Linn, the respon- 
sible but silent ‘‘keystones of the arch;” 
and last, but by no means least in popular 
favor, Mrs. Eaton, of Union, the justly 
popular ‘‘bunch-grass member,” who fairly 
took the public heart by storm. We are 
always proud to chronicle the name of Miss 
Maggie Foster, of Albany, who kindly and 
efficiently performed the duties of Secreta- 
ry pro tem, during several of the most im- 
portant sessions. The young lady is book- 
keeper in the office of her honored father, 
at the famous Magnolia Mill; isa graduate 
of the Albany Collegiate Institute, an able 
musician, and one of the comparatively few 
young ladies who, when favored by beauty, 
weelth and accomplishments, yet retain the 
full use of a higher gift than all of these, 
which is womanly common sense. Miss 
Mary Test is another bright example of the 
highest type of modern young ladyhood. 
This lady is a popular teacher in the Harri- 
son street School in this city, anda gradu 
ate of the High School, where she acquitted 
herself with much honor as a matriculate 
of ’77. Her services as a musician at the 
convention were of a high order, and were 
thoroughly appreciated. Miss Sonora 
Witherell is a shining example of what a 
girl may achieve in the clocutionary art. 
The association feels justly proud of her 
services. We are also glad to note that 
several young ladies, including Miss Mag- 
gie Foster of Linn, Miss Lillian Cooke of 
Yamhill, and Miss Agnes Coburn of Mult- 
nomah, are on the list of County Vice- 
Presidents, whose special duty will be to in- 
struct the incoming Legislators and hold- 
over Senators concerning the wishes of their 
disfranchised constituents. 

And all of these ladies want the nght to 
vote. Is there a man in Oregon, who just- 
ly claims an average degree of intelligence, 
who feels that he has any right to say them 
nay? Does any such man desire to say it? 

The address of Judge Adams was able, 
manly, just and convincing. The lecture 
by Rev. J. A. Cruzan was unanswerable. 
‘‘Woman and the Bible” were wedded 
anew by the beautiful links of logic and 
sacred history, which, under the manipula- 
tion of his master hand, formed a golden 
chain of thought, bestudded all along with 
Scripture diamonds of fact, that threw their 
rays into every erewhile darkened corner 
and lighted up the waste places in fossil 
theology, revealing a new growth of cleri- 
cal progress, and pointing clearly the way 
of woman toward equal rights and the bal- 


lot-box. 
The New North West from whom we have 


gleaned the above says: ‘“The convention, 
financially, socially, morally and intellect- 
ually, was a complete success. Human 
rights have acquired a higher standing 
throughout the State than ever before. Let 
the lovers of liberty take courage and the 
workers in the cause be glad.” 


MACHINE POLITICS. 


The greatest practical obstacle to the en- 
franchisement of women is the settled hos- 
tility of the politicians who now form a 
governing class, and whose supremacy de- 
pends upon party organization, Harper's 
Weekly gives the following explanation of 
the system :— 

“The election in the State of New York 
is generally decided by the result in the 
city, and that is arranged upon both sides 





from Marion, whose» 





by politicians who treat the respectable vot- 
ing reader of these lines as the overseers of 
plantations in the ante-bellum days treated 
their slaves. ‘‘Go to the primaries, or take 
the consequences,” shout the newspapers. 
But let the voter see whether he can go to 
the primaries. The system is essentially 
the same in both parties. The Republicans 
borrowed it from Tammany Hall. It di- 
vides the city into district associations, and 
authorizes every voter to become a member 
of the association in the district of his resi- 
dence, and of that association only. The 
conditions of admission are proposition by 
responsible members, a favorable report 
from a committee, and a pledge to sustain 
the “regular” action of the party. This 
scheme, of course, excludes from member- 
ship, and consequently from the right o? 
voting at the primaries, every man who is 
objectionable to the rulers of the associa- 
tion, because nothing is easier than to 
“hang up” an obnoxious name in a commit- 
tee, while self-respecting men are very slow 
to pledge themselves in advance to support 
“regular” action, without regard to its 
honesty or expediency. The result of this 
system upon the Republican side is this, 
that of more than 58,000 voters in the city, 
not more than 6000 or 8000 at the most are 
members of the associations. More than 
50,000 of the 58,000 Republican voters who 
are exhorted to goto the primaries could 
not vote if they went. The exhortation is 
a mere mockery in such a community as a 
great city, however wise it may be in asmall 
rural neighborhood. The facts have been 
long familiar to those who are irterested, 
but a letter from Mr. George Bliss, pub- 
lished last November, gave a clear insight 
_ the subject to all who had no knowl- 


e. 

Three or four years ago the Easy Chair 
in Harper's Monthly described the attempt 
of a good citizen, one of the individual vot- 
ers, who could not devote all his time to 
politics, to take part in a primary meeting. 
It was in another city, indeed, and he took 
part, but very much as a leaf takes part in 
the flowing of a river. Mr. F. W. Whit- 
ridge, in the current number of the Jnterna- 
tional Review, relates his experiénce and 
that of a friend in New York, and his story 
is well worth the attention of those who 
exhort attendance upon primaries as the 
panacea of our political ills. Mr. Whit- 
ridge and his friend went to the primary, 
as per exhortation. There was a man in 
the room at a table, and a few other men 
were lounging about. Others came in, and 
after saying something to the man at the 
table, went out again. The two individual 
voters waited patiently for the meeting to 
be organized, in order to ‘‘make themselves 
felt.” But at the end of an hour they were 
informed that the primary was in progress; 
that the gentlemen who had come in had 
voted; that a ticket which was shown to 
them was going to be elected, although 
votes, of course, could be cast for any one 
else; and finally, that only members of the 
association could vote. This is the way in 
which the immense New York city delega- 
tion to a State Convention, which can usu- 
ally decide the action of a Convention, is 
selected, and this is the exact measure of 
the value of the exhortation to individual 
voters to go to the primaries or to hold their 
tongues. lt shows—and it is but one part 
of the evidence—how far the machinery of 
politics has eaten out the principle of popu- 
lar institutions, and how absolute is the des- 
potism of professional politicians, that is, 
of men who make a business of packing 
caucuses and Conventions in order to force 
upon the voter who can not give all his 
time to such business the alternative of 
supporting whatever they propose, or of 
practically helping the other party. But 
the individual voter, if he chooses to assert 
himself, is still the important personage. It 
is true that he can not give all his time to 
politics, and that he can not cope with the 
professional politician at the primary, but 
he can vote against him at the polls, and 
teach him, in the only way in which he can 
be taught, that he can not count upon a 
great party as upon a flock of sheep. 


> 


A SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


If our great grandfathers cou!d revisit 
the earth, what would astonish them quite 
as much as the telegraph, the phonograph, 
the telephone and the electric light, is the 
position that Woman has taken and is so 
nobly sustaining. We do not refer now to 
women supplying the places of men as 
clerks in stores and banks, and public 
offices, though this would excite not a little 
surprise. .What would amaze them most 
with wonder is, women lecturing in public, 
women preaching and filling pastorates, 
women active members of school boards, 
women appointed by governors to responsi- 
ble positions on commissions upon charities 
and prisons and reformatory institutions, 
and women at the polls casting their ballots 
for school committees. The old fellows 
who took the Pauline view of Woman’s 
sphere would be shocked at seeing women 
officiating in the pulpit, practising medi- 
cine, contesting with the male sex for col- 
legiate honors, and demanding admission 
to the bar. But the returned great grand- 
fathers would be obliged to accept the situ- 
ation, as the old fogies who survived them 
are forced todo. The logic of events out- 








runs the logic of the schools. While mer 
have been arguing woman’s unfitness, men- 
tally and physically for certain positions, 
she has quietly assumed them and demon- 
strated her capacity to perform these duties. 
It is a rude shock, all this, to our old no- 
tions about the ‘‘weaker vessels,” but we 
see no help for it, but philosophical resig- 
nation. We must give the women a clear 
field; as ample facilities for education as 
men have; achance to compete with their 
brothers in every department of life which 
they choose tu enter; and equal right with 
men in voting for rulers, in whose adminis- 
tration of affairs they have as deep an inter- 
est asthe so-called lords of creation. We 
say, we must do this; and our conclusion is 
not reached by any process of ratiocination, 
but from a conviction that the result is in- 
evitable. Revolutions never go backward, 
though like the watched thread of an en- 
tering screw they may seem to do so. Wo- 
men are sure to get what they strive to at- 
tain, and there is an end of it.— Mercury. 


GREAT GATHERING AT MANCHESTER, 


The English correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Register writes a graphic description of 
the meeting of women in Manchester to for- 
ward the cause of Woman Suffrage. We 
give the following:— 

‘‘Last week our Christian sisters to the 
number of many thousands made a demon- 
stration upon the above sentiment here in 
Manchester. It wasa notable sight. The 
great Free Trade Hall was crammed to its 
utmost, and an overflow meeting had to be 
improvised in the Memorial Hall. It wasa 
thrilling occasion. Your correspondent 
went early, and staid late. He was one 
of perhaps two hundred men in al! that 
mighty throng. We men were treated quite 
as well as we deserved, and not a propertied 
soul of us would complain that the tables 
were turned upon us. Our ancestors sin- 
ned, and we were visited for their ancient 
transgressions, The great hall was free in 
all its parts to women. This was quite 
right: a sex must look out for number one, 
—must defend itself. The hall was not 
free, however, to any man. A man must 
pay half-a-crown to get in; and then, being 
in, found that he was not admitted to equal 
rights. We men were treated by our Chris- 
tian sisters as our Jewish brothers used to 
treat their women,—put up in a gallery and 
allowed to behold the amazing scene below. 
It was indeed an amazing scene, almost a 
formidable one, seen, as we were obliged 
to, from behind.... But hush! Here 
come the elect. The, organ in triumph sa- 
lutes them. The vacant chairs upon the 
broad platform begin to fill with the orators 
of the occasion and their distinguished sup- 
porters. The chairwoman takes her seat. 
She is a sister of John Bright; but she will 
not mention him to-night, for he has fallen 
from grace upon this burning question,— 
thinking that just now, in England, there 
are voters enough, perhaps. Mrs. Maclaren, 
of Edinburgh, will mention rather her 
brother, Jacob Bright, who is uncomprom- 
isingly for women, despite incidental dis- 
advantages. Beside the chairwoman, ma- 
jestically sits Miss Lydia Becker, the man- 
liest woman of Manchester, of all England, 
—clever, cool, always in public, a good 
speaker, not eloquent, knowing just what 
she wants, and usually obtaining it. She is 
the real head and front of this occasion. 
Then there is an actual viscountess; and 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, a Christian lady of 
utmost grace and refinement; Mrs. Lucas, 
another sister of the Brights, and well 
known in America; Miss Sturge, too, who 
is, and who speaks in cadences like, a 
Quakeress; our excellent little friend, Mrs, 
Haslam, all the way over from Dublin; a 
sister of John Stuart Mill; a working-wo- 
man from Yorkshire, who puts all the fine 
lady eloquence into the second grade of 
effectiveness by her to-the-point-ness; a 
shrieking sister accustomed to preaching, 





who harangues us with the ‘magnificent - 


breadth of thought’ of the sex, and says 
‘langwidge’ for language,and ‘extingwidger’ 
for extinguisher; and Miss Somebody, with 
a voice like deepest alarum bell, whom in 
the gallery we instantly christen Big Ben. 
The platform presents a fine array. But at 
our extreme distance the delicate and best 
part of the oratory is lost ‘upon us. We 
live in hope of reading it next day in the 
papers. The cause is just, we know. The 
demand is simply that there shall be an 
equal law for man and woman having taxa- 
ble property. Since a man’s possessions 
qualify him toa voice in government, be 
fair and allow a woman’s possessions to 
qualify her. That, Miss Becker states, is 
all demanded by the memorial which this 
meeting proposes to send up to our great 
Lord Beaconsfield. Of course we acqui- 
esce,—only with a somewhat violent con- 
sciousness that there are goods in abund- 
ance, and also other higher possessions for 
both men and women not mentioned in this 
bill of human rights. Once in the evening 
we did hear the moral (?) argument that, if 
the Tory government grants us this boon, 
we, the women of England, will not be po- 
litically ungrateful. If it will help us to 
household Suffrage, it may expect our votes, 
But this may have been, as we hope, a slip 
of an over-hasty tongue. Not so will she 
who lost us Paradise help us regain the 
blissful seat. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


J. K. Funk & Co. have issued in their 
“Standard Series” a reprint of ‘‘The Light 
of Asia,” by Edwin Arnold. This work 
has been reccived with a wide-spread inter- 
est, because the subject is one which has 
awakened increased attention among read- 
ers and thinkers. Buddhism has existed as 
a religious faith for more than two thous 
and years, and holds sway now over nearly 
one-third of the human race. Mr. Arnold 
aims to draw the portrait of the founder 
of this religion. Although his life is sur- 
rounded by myth, and the credulous fancy 
of unquestioning devotees has thrown over 
his person the halo of their ideal concep- 
tions, yet enough remains to show that 
Buddha is one of the most memorable of 
religious teachers. In fact, the claim of 
Mr. Arnold that he is only second to Jesus 
is not extravagant. In this poem we have 
drawn out in graphic outline the sweetness 
and light of this great teacher. Mr. Arnold 
thinks that the power and sublimity of his 
aon doctrines should be estimated by 
their influence, not by their interpreters. 
This poem has many fine passages, but in 
some cases bears marks of haste. So great a 
work cannot be a finished one without 
more time and laborious care than an author 
so pressed with other labors as 1s Mr. Ar- 
nold, can give it. The conception is a 
noble one, and in these days when men are 
seeking for the real truth which forms the 
basis of each great religious faith, it is fit- 
ting that this humane and loving soul 
should be portrayed with a 7 spirit and 
with the power of genius. In ee 
recognizing the value of the “Light of 
Asia,” we only increase the worth and pow- 
er of the ‘Light of the World.” 

We have also received from the same 
firm No. 3 of the “Standard Series,” which 
contains several of Macaulay’s Essays, 
Milton, Dryden, Johnson, Bunyan and 
several others. Age does not dim the 
brilliancy of this writer’s style, or lessen 
the interest and charm his wonderful p ow- 
er throws over his topics. We return to 
these essays and read them again with an 
appreciation of their merits which time 
adds instead of diminishing. The publish 
ers deserve encouragement for giving at the 
small sum of fifteen cents, at least seven of 
the best essays of Macaulay. 


The Messrs. Armstrong have issued a 
new edition of ‘‘Hallam’s Complete Works,” 
and brought the ten volumes into six, at the 
low price of $7.50 for the set. They print- 
ed the edition at the University Press, 
Cambridge, and had it handsomely bound. 
Three weeks ago it was published. In a 
very short time the first printing of 1500 
copies was all sold, and another was start- 
ed. About 100 copies a day are still selling, 
and there is no possibility of any being 
offered at the trade sale. It is estimated 
that the sale of Hallam by this stroke of 
policy has increased ten fold. 


“Jeff Davis’s Memoirs of the War” will 
probably be published by D. Appleton & 
Co. during the fall, and will make two large 
octavo volumes, illustrated with portraits 
of those who acted under Davis’s immedi- 
ate administration. A large portion of the 
first volume will be devoted to Davis’s views 
as to the causes which led to the war, and 
the rest of the work will be occupied with 
the conflict itself. 


~ BUSINESS NOTES. 


We have so often referred to Miss Bates’ 
improved corset-waist, that we can only add 
our desire for its inspection. Ladies will 
be sure to recognize its merits as the per- 
fection of grace and comfort. 


Blake’s Great Piano and Musical Bazaar 
opening in the new store occurred on Mon- 
day, March 8, and was of note. Mr. Blake 
has long been interested in the music busi- 
ness as author and teacher of music, and of 
late years more particularly as a manufact- 
urer and dealer in pianofortes at No. 616 
Washington street. Mr. Blake, finding his 
business rapidly increasing and the rooms 
he occupied far too small, conceived the 
idea of a mammoth store on the ground 
floor with a full and complete assortment 
of musical instruments of every description. 
This idea finaly culminated in the open- 
ing of this magnificent store, situat in 
the very centre of the music trades of 
this city, No. 612 Washington street. Here 
will be found the celebrated Decker Broth- 
ers’ pianos, the popular Charles D, Blake & 
Co.’s pianos, the Bridgeport Organ Com- 
pany’s organs, Needham musical cabinet 
and organette, and every musical novelty ip 
the market. 














“I AM ALL PLAYED OUT” 

is acommon complaint. If you feel so, get a pack- 
age of Kidney- Wort and take it and you will at once 
feel its tonic power. It revews the healthy action of 
the Kidneys, Bowels and Liver, and thus restores the 
natural life and strength to the weary body. Get a 
box and use it at once. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
New England Women’s Club, Senter, 


March 15, at 4 P.M., Mise Frances Willard will spea 
Club tea at 6:30. 


Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park St., 
March 14, 3P.m. Speaker, Miss M.8. Devereux. 


Lecture in Wesleyan Hall March 18 on the‘‘Eye,” 
by Joseph Chase Jr., M. D. All cordially invited. 


The Moral Education Association.— 

A course of meetings for the colored women of 
Boston, under the auspices of the Moral Education 
Association, will be held as follows:— 

On Thursday, March 18, 3 Pp. ™,, there will be a 
meeting in the Independent Baptist Church, Joy 
street, Dr. Mary J. Safford will speak on ‘Elements 
of Success in Life.” 

On Thursday, March 25, 3 p.m., there will be a 
meeting in the African M. E. Church, Charles street, 
Miss Abby W. May will speak, subject to be given. 

All are cordially invited to these meetings, and 
members of the Association are requested to be 
present without further notice. 

Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


Easter Cards. 


Easter Sates Novelties in Pictures, etc., A 
derf: ety. 
5. 5. Gor D. 10 Bromfield Street, Sesto, 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he best medium-priced Piano before th blie. 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully warran ~ A 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
ae . uw for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
celled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 
Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instruments, Strings, 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata- 
lognes. CHAS. D. BLAKE CO., Proprietors, 
[ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 
ll ly 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
poe in every a, is now open to invalids. 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS inca "°%t 


their children in relation to Sex. By DR. ELIZA- 

BETH BLACKWELL. Flexible cloth. Pp. 162, 

Price $1.00. 

“It is written with a purpose so pure, with an earn- 
estness so intense, and with a judgment so enlighten- 
ed and practical that it cannot fail todo good wher- 
ever it may gain thoughtful readers.""—Boston Jowr- 
nal Feb. 13, 1880. 

ENGLISH NOTICES. 

‘Wise and useful.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Should be read by parents and guardians. It be- 
hooves all who are charged with the care of young 
people to ponder well the grave arguments which the 
talented authoress addresses in support of her views.” 
—Public Opinion. 

“Ought to be in the hands of all well educated fa- 
thers and mothers. We desire to offer the authoress 
our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest 
words, pleading as they do, with all the force of thor- 
ough knowledge and long experience, for keeping the 
body in chastity."—Church Bells. 

“It must be admitted that Dr. Blackwell has execn 
ted her delicate task with great propriety,"—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

‘Some important considerations, which should be 
carefully pondered by those whom they especially 
concern, They are solemnand weighty.—Christian 
World. 

“We earnestly commend it to parents who have 
young people growing up. The subject is of im- 
mense importance, and deserves careful and cour- 
ageous treatment.'’—Nonconformist. 


For sale at this office and by all booksellers; or will 
be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price by 


Brentano & Co.,, 
___ 39 Union Square, New York. 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


EASTER CARDS. 


In a great variety of styles and designs, among 
which are 


EASTER EGG CARDS, 


The novelty and beauty of which are of striking 
character. 











EASTER CROSSES. 


—_— 


PRANG'S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tinte, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN, 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mra. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


—— 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by thefr 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO,, 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 499m 


$5 to $20 Recs ecboms, Semploeront 
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